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ST. PAUL’S RECOMMENDATIONS ON 
SLAVERY 


; TUDENTS of the history of primitive Chris- 

tianity not infrequently commit the mistake 
to project modern conditions and ideas into the 
past. Accordingly, in examining the attitude of 
the Church toward the institution of slavery, they 
expect to discover that the primitive Church vig- 
orously attacked slavery, like another William 
Lloyd Garrison. 

However, on scrutinizing the source material 
on the question, namely the Letters of the New 
Testament and the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church, nothing is found to support those pre- 
conceived ideas. Naturally this lack of desired evi- 
dence proves sadly disappointing to those whose 
approach to the problem was based on false hopes. 

In considering the institution of slavery during 
the first centuries of Christianity we must proper- 
ly take into account the time and place of the 
historic events related in the available sources. 
Statements of ancient writers regarding brutali- 
ties committed by masters on slaves must not be 
generalized. Before all we must keep in mind 
that the victory attained by Augustus at the bat- 
tle of Actium, in the year 31 B. C., pacified the 
Roman Empire, and with the end of the wars the 
chief source of supply for the slave markets (war- 
slaves) was cut off. This reduction of supply re- 
acted favorably upon the treatment of slaves, 
whose value was reflected in increased prices. 

We may ask, was it possible for primitive Chris- 
tianity to place abolition of slavery upon its pro- 
gram? Had the Christian religion been a social 

movement, intended to better the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of mankind, as the exponents 
of a widely spread theory believe, it would have 
been its duty to abolish slavery. But if Christi- 
anity was inaugurated as a religious movement, 
it could continue quietly to preach its religious 
message and leave to the influence of these new 
ideas the task of abolishing the opinions and laws 
upon which the institution of ancient slavery rest- 
ed, and to bring about, finally, the down-fall of 
slavery as such. 

The problem of appraising ‘slavery in primitive 


Christianity is, therefore, intimately bound up 
with the solution of the question regarding the 
true nature of the Christian religion in primitive 
times. 

Christianity could not adopt any other course 
but that of putting into practice its doctrines and 
ideas by living its precepts. Yet before those 
ideas had completely saturated society, there was 
the duty to alleviate the condition of slaves. And 
this task was accomplished in many ways by the 
primitive Church. It placed master and slave, 
mistress and servant, as equally privileged chil- 
dren of God, upon a footing of equality unthink- 
able to pagans. It is evident that masters and mis- 
tresses, who had embraced the Christian religion, 
would change their attitude towards their slaves, 
when they found them as believers in Christ, at- 
tending the Christian services in the Catacombs 
and exchanging the kiss of peace with them. In 
the homes of such Christian masters and mistresses 
the relations between them and their slaves undetr- 
went a fundamental change, although outwardly 
the legal relation of master and slave continued 
to exist. 

Moreover, primitive Christianity recommended 
emancipation of slaves as a good and meritorious 
work. Yet we must not overlook the fact that the 
simple setting free of slaves was no unmixed 
boon. ‘The emancipation as such did not help 
the slave as long as he was not offered the means 
of making a decent livelihood as a freedman. 
When a freedman was thrown upon his own te- 
sources, he was in danger of joining the scum of 
the capital, even if he steered clear of the crimi- 
nal’s career. For this reason emancipation of 
slaves could only be recommended as a meritori- 
ous work, but not be enforced as a duty; a general 
commandment to set free all slaves would have 
brought about social confusion and economic ruin. 
Accordingly the work of mercy of emancipation 
of slaves, which gradually prepared the way to 
general abolition of slavery, is not properly valued 
by modern writers. 

Primitive Christianity did not recognize a right 
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of slaves to emancipation. If slaves had been ac- 
corded the right to be set free, the Christian com- 
munities would have had to furnish the money 
for the ransom of the slaves who were received 
into their communion. To provide such ransom 
would have been utterly impossible. This ex- 
plains the ever recurring admonitions early Chris- 
tian writers addressed to the owners that they 
should treat their slaves humanely, and the ad- 
monitions to slaves, that they fulfil the duties of 
their state and vocation, and not to demand their 
ransom from the congregations of the faithful. 
These admonitions were in fact re-statements of 
the principle laid down by St. Paul (I Cor. 7, v. 
20): “Let every man abide in the same calling in 
which he was called.” 

Nevertheless these admonitions did not accom- 
plish the entire task of pacifying society and its 
slaves. The problem to be solved was, to set slaves 
free spiritually, since the majority could not be 
set free bodily. Slaves, who were obliged to re- 
main in their old condition and to carry the heavy 
burden of slavery without hope of being ran- 
somed, found the most forceful elevation of their 
spirit and the most helpful assistance in the ex- 
ample of slaves who were offered the opportunity 
of emancipation and yet volunteered to remain in 
bondage. Surely, such examples must have prov- 
en consoling and encouraging to those slaves who 
were denied freedom and who perhaps bore their 
heavy lot filled with resentment. 

Led by such considerations, the Apostle Paul 
attempts to unfurl the standard of this ideal, 
namely the embracing of the evangelic counsel to 
forego the opportunity to gain freedom. The 
Apostle Paul proposes this ideal in the much dis- 
cussed text of 1st Corinthians, chapter 7, verses 
20 and 21: “Let every man abide in the same call- 
ing in which he was called. W/as thou called be- 
ing as bondsman, care not for it, but use it rather.” 

The text is somewhat ambiguous and has te- 
sulted in two different interpretations. ‘The diffi- 
culty lies in the phrase “use it rather.” It may be 
made to refer to the freedom, respectively to the 
possible manner of regaining freedom, or, on the 
other hand, to permanence in the old state of slav- 
ery. In the first sense it is translated: “Wast thou 
called, being a bondsman, care not for it; but if 
thou mayest be made free, use it rather.” In the 
latter sense it is translated “, . . . care not for it, 
use it rather, even if thou mayest be made free.” 

All the Fathers of the Church have interpreted 
the passage as a counsel, exhorting slaves to te- 
main in their state of life in which they were born 


and lived at the time they were called to the Chris- 
tian religion. The great Greek Fathers of the 
Church, who still spoke Greek as their mother 
tongue and who had a fine sense for evaluating 
all shades of Greek phraseology, as for instance 
St. John Chrysostom, had not the least doubt 
about the sense of St. Paul’s passage; they all in- 
terpreted St. Paul as counselling the slaves to re- 
main slaves. 

The medieval theologians followed the Fathers, 
interpreting the text of St. Paul as a counsel to 
slaves to practice heroic virtue by continuing in 
the state in which they were born. (An extensive 
list of medieval authorities who interpreted St. 
Paul in this sense may be found in: Kiefl. Die 
Theorien des modernen Sozialismus tiber den Ur- 
sprung des Christentums, 1915). 

A different interpretation of this text was 
adopted by the Reformers: Luther, Calvin, Beza. 
Luther translated: “Wast thou called as bonds- 
man, care not for it; but if thou canst be made 
free, use it rather.” This is the very opposite of 
the interpretation of the Fathers and the medieval 
theologians. Erasmus adopted the interpretation 
of the Reformers and through him some Catholic 
interpreters have propagated this new explana- 
tion. However, modern Catholic commentators 
are reverting to the original interpretation. Yet 
the Douai version and the latest Catholic revision 
of the New Testament still cling to the newer 
interpretation. 

This new interpretation is indeed wrong and 
contradicts the teaching of St. Paul, that an ex- 
terior state of life is indifferent in relation to the 
Christian life. If St. Paul had wished to exhort 
the slaves to accept liberty, in case it were offered, 
he would not have considered liberty as indifferent 
for the Christian, and he could not have written 
in the next following text (1 Cor. 7, v. 22) A 
bondman calied in the Lord is the freeman of the 
Lord,” and (1 Cor. 7, v. 24) that “every man 
shall abide with God wherein he was called.” 

The reason why the Reformers misinterpreted 
the text of the Apostle is plain. The Reformers 
were not swayed by exegetical reasons but by dog- 
matic considerations. The misinterpretation of the 
passage by the Reformers is the result of their re- 
jection of the doctrine of the evangelical counsels, 
Those who deny the ascetical value of good works, 
which underlies the teaching of the Apostle, must 
consistently find the exhortation incomprehensible — 
that a slave should not make use of the proffered 
Opportunity of gaining his liberty. 
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However, the so-called liberal Protestant theo- 
logians have reverted to the interpretation of the 
Fathers and the medieval theologians, whereas 
the orthodox Protestant theologians tenaciously 
retain the version of Luther and the older Re- 
formers. 

The correct interpretation of the passage 1 Cor. 
7, V. 21, as it is demanded by the text and the con- 
text, is a striking proof for the truth that the 
primitive Christian Religion was a religious and 
not a social movement. St. Paul exhorts his Chris- 
tian slaves to practice heroic virtue by choosing to 
remain rather in slavery than to gain freedom. He 
evidently expected that his call for the exercise 
of heroism would be heeded and that thereby the 
violent urge in the heart of the slaves be sup- 
pressed by an ideal counter-influence.) 
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So potent was the influence of Christianity that 
slavery was gradually eliminated without such 
evil consequences as those the Emancipation of the 
Negro slaves in our country has produced. Origen 
indicates how their gradual liberation was brought 
about in the ancient world. “We reject no one,” 
he exclaims, ‘‘not even the coarse slave.” “We 
teach the slaves,” he continues, “how they may 
attain the soul of free men and a noble mind.” 
“We make them better,” and, he might have add- 
ed, as Georg Grupp remarks, ‘“‘we console him.”?) 
And history proves that Christian slaves strove 
earnestly and seriously to be worthy of the call 
they had received. More than one slave reached 
the very heights of Christian perfection by dying 
for the faith in spite of his master. 


JoHN M. LENHARDT, O.F.M. Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE CARTEL, ITS ECONOMIC AND 
POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


(Concluded) 


Y 1928 Germany had gone far towards eco- 

nomic recovery. Her industrial plants were 
of the best, her labor supply skilled. Her press- 
ing need for foreign exchange she had been able 
to supply to a degree. Partially this feat had been 
brought about by selling newly printed Marks to 
foreign exchange speculators from 1919-1923. 
From 1924-1929 she had unloaded abroad long- 
term bonds against internal improvements, mu- 
nicipal buildings, schools, roads, housing projects, 
and the like. Then, after 1934 and the exchange 
stringencies created by Swiss and French recall of 
short-term advances, Germany devised her intrigu- 
ing commodity indebtedness policy.) Politically 
motivated, she made clearing agreements through 
foreign government agencies to secure required 
raw materials in exchange for technical industrial 
products. Designedly, however, the technical 
equipment was never delivered in a ratio equal to 
the inflow of imports. Using this “vampire” 
economy Germany was able to align herself politi- 
cally with a useful group of small creditor coun- 
tries. A government whose solvency largely de- 
pends on an economic overlord’s will to pay will 


-1) See: Meffert, Francis. Unchristentum und Skla- 
verei. Central-Blatt and Social Justice, March, 1922, 


. 887sq. ‘ ; 
a>) Donaias Miller. You Can’t Do Business With 
‘Hitler. Boston, Little Brown and Co., 1941, pp. 77-79. 


be chary about alienating the good will of the 
all powerful debtor. With bilateral economic ar- 
rangements clearing directly through government, 
Germany was enabled to capitalize politically a 
simple economic regionalism. 

In the years immediately preceding the Nazi 
political coup in 1933, economic pressure made 
itself felt, demanding government intervention in 
industry. By 1928 finance capitalism had reached 
the advanced stages that meant a virtual mo- 
nopoly in producers’ goods industry. At the same 
time a labor organization of concomitant propor- 
tions had evolved with the aid of the very forces 
of rationalization that had made big business big- 
ger. Machine tenders have bargaining power in 
their collective numbers; as industry integrates, 
unions bargain for industry-wide contracts. 

Industry and Labor next turned to politics for 
new leverage. Labor cried for protection against 
monopoly; big business demanded clearance legis- 
lation to break down labor’s ruinous policy of 
wage increases which burdens per unit production 
cost. Big business likewise demanded political 
backing to force recalcitrant “free competitors” 
into cartels.”) 


1) Kulturgesch, d. rém. Kaiserzeit. Vol. II, Munich, 


1904, p. 54. 
2) Neumann. Behemoth: The Structure and Prac- 


tice of National Socialism, op. cit., p. 260. 
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Lacking majority parliamentary control the 
Weimar Government vainly attempted during 
1930-1931 to dissolve cartels and trusts, both hort- 
zontal and vertical, and thus the hope to stop in- 
creasing unemployment was frustrated. Failure 
of the leading parties to compromise and to integ- 
rate the minorities made possible the Nazi suc- 
cess of 1933. It was a victory for an economic 
class in Germany .. . the Bourgeoisie, both indus- 
trial and agrarian. 

“The cartel system, gravely endangered during 
the great depression, has been saved by the 
Nazis.’*) Later, Barth and Dr. Schmitt admitted 
that Nazi “economic policy is determined by con- 
sideration of expediency.’*) But in the early 
days of the thirties, before party control had been 
consolidated, the Nazis implemented compulsory 
cartelization by devising a theoretic corporative 
(Estate) reconstruction plan (this was in harmony 
with the mood of the era... witness the N.I.R.A. 
codification of industry plans in the United 
States). Business men were to enter cartels or get 
out of business. The cartels appointed party men 
as directors (the leadership principle) and thus 
with the aid of a party whip forced cartel amal- 
gamation and consequent production and price 
controls.°) In July of 1933 the Minister of Eco- 
nomics was given arbitrary power of compulsory 
cartelization. Besides penalizing “free enter- 
ptise,” this served to limit expansion and to close 
industrial fields to new concerns. It was the po- 
litical pay-off to big business. Oddly the “front” 
Estates, or Corporations, did not include labor. 
In reality the Estates were politicized cartels of 
businessmen, “excluding labor, controlled by the 
State, and performing certain administrative func- 
tions.’’®) 

Beyond pragmatism there is no economic blue- 
print or philosophy proper to National Socialism; 
neither guild nor estate corporativeness, neither so- 
cialism nor liberalism, nor even a consistent policy 
of neo-mercantilism. But pragmatism, in 1933, 
dictated that inefficient plants be liquidated in 
order that German industry might secure its place 
in the sun of export trade. Practically, the Nazi 
cattelization method of penalizing “inefficiency” 
was tacit political recognition of the inefficiency 
of small business. “‘Unreliables in business,” con- 
cerns whose turnover was small, were boycotted 
by cartels through the simple strangulatory device 
of cutting off processing materials ot goods in 

3) Ibi 0-254: 2, 

Cd ee 


5) Ibid., p. 232. 
6) Ibid., p. 233. 
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quantities. Small dealers, as in radio and tobacco, 
were efficiently purged.) Not majority of mem- . 
bers’ control mattered, but majority of output or. 
sales, determined voting strength in the Nazified _ 
cartels. : 

Nazified cartels were expected to safeguard 
medium-sized piants and to eliminate the ineffict- 
ent smaller plants. Cartels fixed “bound prices,” 
subject in the thirties to review by the federal price 
commissioner. Since 1941 the bound prices ap- 
proved were intended to do away with the abuse 
of excessive competition and to “guarantee suf- 
ficient profits to economically necessary plants.”*) 
This, therefore, allows for the “just efficiency pre- 
mium,” the differential profit, or the “‘cartel rent” 
which supposedly is to be plowed back into the 
business for plant and efficiency improvement 
(further rationalization). By March 1944 exist- 
ing prices as of 1941 were to lapse unless subse- 
quently reapproved. Trusts and combines were 
exempt from ‘price control; Government-cartel 
price fixing was directed against the smaller plant. 

Certain theories of an earlier Socialism have 
evaporated. National Socialism has shown a 
marked trend away from nationalization of pro- 
ductive property. In general this results “from 
the ever closer connection between private capi- 
talists and the State’’®) as reflected in the dimin- 
ishing directorship control by government officials 
of State-owned utilities, banks, and industry (this 
state ownership preceded the advent of Naziism). 
The Government has introduced businessmen into 
Government business, and to a large extent ousted 
political directorship. 

Although disclaimed by Dr. Rudolph Brink- 
man, Nazi influence in industry seems to approach 
closely Mercantilism. As Brinkman admitted in 
1938, there is close kinship in the methods and in 
the extent of governmental activity in the eco- 
nomic sphere."?) Franz Neuman denies anything 
like a consistent mercantilistic policy.14) As part 
of the Four Year Plan, blueprints were prepared 
in 1939, to set up over-all governmental-controlled 
trusts in the main industrial fields. Particularly 
this was of military, but also of general economic 
significance. They were to introduce standardiz- 
ation of parts, design, management, and produc- 
tion techniques.1?) 

To a greater extent even in the domestic econ- 
omy of Germany, affiliation between cartels and 


7) Ibid., pp. 263-265. 
8) Ibid., p. 307. 
9) Ibid., p. 298. 
10) Tbid., p. 269. 
’ 11) Ibid., p. 226. 
12) Douglas Miller, op. cit., p. 21. 
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government would be close in the international 
field. By clearing agreements set up by the Ger- 
man Government with foreign governmental 
clearing houses, German cartels were enabled to 
procure the raw and semi-processed materials 
needed by them. Quotas were established by the 
cartels operating under government aegis. 

In the export field cartels were likewise made 
use of by government to apportion and control 
- quotas. The “coalescence of foreign trade and 
politics receives a new stimulus from capital ex- 
port.”") In a closed industrialized economy, such 
as Germany’s of the thirties, there exists the ever- 
swelling national warehouse. To keep the na- 
tional industrial plant at peak production, and to 
avoid unemployment (the prelude to political 
revolution) foreign markets must absorb the sur- 
plus capital and consumer goods products. 

Cartels first arose and were used politically to 
control and distribute both quality and quantity 
of production. Germany’s internal economy was 
politically buttressed by protective tariff, blocked 
currency, most favored nation agreements and by 
a vampire no-cash-and-carry barter system. Car- 
tels gave economic data; government devised po- 
litical measures. Rationalization having height- 
ened productive capacity, it likewise had to evolve 
outlets. One outlet in the internal economy 
opened through war production and warehouse 
filling. But even this was insufficient. 

Years before, Germany’s military dream of a 
Pan-Germanic Central Europe with satellite states 
to the east and southeast had been born. What 
was largely military in origin, became an economic 
need according to recent German economic na- 
tionalism. Before the war by barter arrangement, 
since the war by conquest, industrial regionalism 
has been developed. Germany was to be the fi- 
nancial heart-land, the skilled nation; satellite 
countries the colonial producers of raw and semi- 
processed materials. 

What was not obtainable by direct loot since 
the invasion of 1939 began, was to be gotten by 
financial weapons, such as currency manipulation. 
Thus German-controlled cartels absorbed all 
choice industrial plant and raw material sources 
within the new and greater fortress Europa. 

This brief historical review of the cartel de- 
velopment in Germany, from the humble trade as- 
sociation aspect to the mammoth proportions of 
the international combine-cartel, was an attempt 
to trace a process. This process, it is here main- 


13) Neumann, op. cit., p. 829: 
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tained, necessarily flows from the Operations of 
historic finance capitalism. Production for pro- 
duction’s sake, or for profit . . . that profit to be 
reinvested . . . leads logically to “relative” over- 
production if the laws of free competition are al- 
lowed to operate. To offset such overproduction 
the economy of capitalism has evolved methods 
of production control, planned scarcity and ad- 
ministered prices. One brake on production is 
the cartel, a product of a capitalistic civilization 
which wrongly has accepted restricted production 
with high prices as a good. 

This voluntary association has a necessary place 
in a mass-producing economy. Finance capitalism 
Operates in no utopian era of Rousseauan natu- 
ral goodness. Nor can the ideological springboard 
of free enterprise . . . survival of the fittest . . . be 
tolerated by an enlightened society. Culture must 
create or adapt the laws and the institutions need- 
ed to control a civilization that ever tends to forge 
ahead, outstripping and escaping the old safe- 
guards which society had wrought to safeguard the 
commonweal. Since the industrial revolution and 
the advent of historic capitalism, controls and in- 
stitutions, political and economic, have been fash- 
ioned in the main by the financially dominant 
class in society. One class in society, the owners 
of productive wealth, has discovered the need to 
control and direct what has proven a Franken- 
stein. The cartel is one such control on finance 
capitalism developed by that class. 

But control must be by society at large if it is 
to aid society, the common good. As the late 
Pope Pius XI so well understood, and as his suc- 
cessor repeatedly insists on, the world needs a 
thorough juridical reformation. Mankind’s val- 
ues, attitudes, politics, laws (national and inter- 
national, civil and economic) . . . all need a new 
outlook and philosophy based on the rights of the 
human person (God’s child in Christ). 

In itself the cartel principle of control is not 
unsound. Nor for that matter is theoretic capital- 
ism or theoretic free enterprise. They become 
unsafe and socially unsound when uncontrolled 
and undirected by society, the whole society. 

Defeatists viewing the evils of historic capital- 
ism and of its techniques beg the State (Levia- 
than) to step in and take control. But the State 
likewise may be controlled. In Germany it is con- 
trolled by the upper industrial and agrarian Bour- 
geoisie. 

Control would seem adequately and wisely 
placed in the hands of all functional groups with- 
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in society.14) The cartel principle pertains to 
economy, so, too, do the functional, or vocational, 
groups. The cartel principle if it were to include 
workers, skilled and unskilled, management, capt1- 
tal stock holders, and consumers (perhaps proxied 
most conveniently by governmental representa- 
tion), could well bring about the efficient social 
control required. Each basic industry in a national 
economy thus vertically organized and self di- 
rected, the State acting as supervisor and over-all 
director for the commonweal, would identify eco- 
nomic service with societal service. 

If this socially controlled cartel system were to 
subserve a world commonwealth, the international 
principle of inter-cartel organization would have 


to be applied. States would still pertorm their na- 

tional and international political functions; econ- 
omy would, however, be internationally organ-— 
ized. The capstone to the ideal inter-cartel as-_ 
sociation would obviously necessitate international 

legal and political instruments with sanctions. 

Otherwise cultural lag between international eco- 

nomics (a natural and civilizational necessity) 

and international legai and political controls (a 

social or cultural necessity and product) would 

again generate the tensions and the frustrations 

which would inevitably lead to another world 

we ROBERT WILKEN, O.F.M. 


Duns Scotus College 
Detroit, Mich. 


LUXURY GOODS NOT THE SOLUTION 


O such an extent were the promises of the 

utopian Socialists of a hundred years ago 
fantastic that it appeared to Heine: “Leroux . 
wants to build a colossal bridge which, consisting 
of a single span, is intended to rest on two pil- 
lars, one of which has been constructed out of the 
materialistic granite of the last century (the 18th) 
while the other one consists of the demolished 
moonshine of the future. . .” 

What some men at present plan and promise 
the masses hardly appears more reassuring than 
the bridge the clever poet and publicist envisaged. 
R. D. Akard, who tells the readers of Shop Craft 
Digest’) it is “Time to Raise our Living Stand- 
atds,” quite frankly states in the beginning of his 
article: 

“From the many words written and spoken, relative 
to the glowing opportunities veterans of World War 
Il will enjoy—demobilization pay, cash loans, educa- 
tional opportunities, job protection and such—some of 
our people have apparently reached the conclusion that 
when our fighting men return home, they will have 
nothing to worry about; and that their economic prob- 


lems have been taken care of by the aforementioned 
plans.” 


But these plans, he warns, may not develop so 
smoothly as we are inclined to presume at pres- 


14) Pius XII in advocating wider ownership, urges 
small and medium-sized commercial and industrial own- 
ers to compensate for their smallness by entering into 
“co-operative unions which should ensure for them the 
advantages of big business” .. . precisely the purpose 
of the cartel. Particularly the vertical cartel would ap- 
pear to be the institutional condition for both structure 
and functioning of the Industry Council organization of 
the national and international economy. (Vd. Pius XII, 
September 1, 1944, re private property.) 

1) Official Organ, Brotherhood of Railroad Shop 
Crafts, Jan., 1945, p. 2. 


ent. This writer advances a number of reasons 
for his fears, which appear quite valid. One need 
not be a pessimist to believe with Akard: 


“When war demands have ceased to give need for 
this supply of workers, something is definitely going to 
happen. That something is going to be a reverse mo- 
tion to the present trend of affairs. We will have a 
greater supply of workers than the demand for ordinary 
civilian consumption of goods can fill. This means that 
a demand must be created somewhere for this supply of 
workers, or we must suffer the inevitable result of an 
embarrassing unemployment situation, which will affect 
not only our war veterans, but our civilian workers as 
well.” 


From this warranted statement regarding 
eventualities, the writer proceeds to the presenta- 
tion of the remedies to be resorted to with the in- 
tention of forestalling unemployment and under- 
consumption of commodities. He says: 

“There is simply no way to avoid a return to an 
unemployment situation similar to that which existed 
during the thirties and down to the beginning of our 
defense program; except that program which can be 
approached by an all-out effort on the part of our Goy- 
ernment, along with the full support of our citizens, to 
plant and build in America, a LIVING STANDARD 
FAR ABOVE THAT WHICH OUR PEOPLE HAVE 
EVER ENJOYED AND THIS WORK SHOULD BE- 
GIN RIGHT NOW. We must develop definite plans 
calling for the use of subsidies if necessary, to pro- 
mote the manufacture, sale and consumption of more 
and more luxury goods” (italics ours). 


That every willing and able-bodied worker in 
our country should be usefully employed hence- 
forth, is certainly a reasonable demand. Our aim 
must be to bring about such a condition without 
having recourse to subsidies. The continued use - 
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of this remedy must inevitably lead to economic 
stagnation and national ruin. It were highly de- 
sirable our people should in this regard consult 
with our leading economists whose fears for the 
financial safety of the country are by no means 
exaggerated, 

It is, moreover, to continue, regrettable any one 
should at this time hold up before the workers 
as an economic ideal the increase of production 
and consumption “of more and more luxury 
goods,” as Mr. Akard does. A single sentence by 
John Ruskin should suffice to show the fallacy of 
this statement. ‘Luxuries, whether national or 
personal,” the British scholar writes, ‘must be 
paid for by labor withdrawn from useful things; 
no nation has a right to indulge in them until 


Warder’s Review 


An Armed Underworld 


HIS is certain: American Socialists of all 

shades have been looking to Europe in ex- 
pectation of witnessing the rise everywhere of So- 
cialism to power as a result of this war. As long 
ago as 1942, G. A. Borgese, professor of Italian 
Literature at the University of Chicago, wrote: “I 
think, with Mr. del Vayo (former member of the 
Spanish Left), that only a socialist reconstruction 
of Europe can provide the basis for a durable 
peace.) With the intention, evidently, of em- 
phasizing his position, he added: “I also think 
that Socialism—whatever the temporary and local 
qualification of its meaning—1is a universal scene.” 
The fact is, men who are in closer proximity to 
the European earthquake region than we are, be- 
lieve the situation foreboding. They now realize 
that ‘the underworld of Greece, and not Greece 
alone,” has been furnished “with some of the 
most up-to-date weapons of warfare.” The Stat- 
ist, of London, even suggests “that the Govern- 
ment should be prepared for repercussions of in- 
surgence from the underworld in various parts of 
the world for many years to come.’’*) 

It is exactly this underworld will be hailed as 
an ally and a promoter of Democracy, wherever it 
may chose to hang out a red flag. On the other 
hand, it appears to the Nation that “the deference 
our diplomats, official and unofficial, show to the 
Vatican does not seem to be consistent with a 
strong stand for European Democracy.’”*) 

Eady he Nation, N. Y., July 11, 1942, p. 31. 


2) Loe. cit., London, Jan. 18, p. 28. 
3) Loc. cit., N. Y., p. 144. 


ee 


all its poor are comfortably housed and fed,’”!) 
and, we would add, properly clothed, instructed 
and provided for in case of sickness and death. 
Mr. Akard does not, certainly, believe we can 
afford luxuries galore because the mass is provid- 
ed with what is primarily needed to live in frugal 
comfort. There are, in fact, millions of Ameri- 
cans who lack even the very necessaries of life re- 
ferred to. A ride in a street car, frequented chief- 
ly by members of the proletariat, or a visit to any 
of our all too numerous slums will show that 
“more and more luxury goods” are not our gteat- 
est need. Besides, the history of all times warns 
us that, as Ruskin thought, “‘the nation ought not 
to indulge in them except under severe limita- 
tions.” BPG 


The Power of False Doctrine 


va rane the practical consequences of 
the doctrine: man is his own law-maker are 
sufficiently in evidence, the full import of this 
particular phase of the revolt of modern man 
against the supreme source of all law, is not suf- 
ficiently recognized as the root of many an evil 
recent times has spawned. A statement by the 
late Prime Minister of the Government of the 
Netherlands in exile, Dr. Gerbandy, contained in 
the Taylorian lecture he had been invited to 
give at Oxford last year, which has only now 
come to our attention, points to the danger which 
inheres in a doctrine fundamentally at variance 
with a concept common to all mankind: The law 
of human conduct is of Divine origin. 

While the speaker praised the “unprecedented 
spitit of sacrifice” the British nation has girded 
itself with for the present war, Dr. Gerbandy, on 
the other hand, warned his audience: 

“But look how at the same time a great part of that 
same nation delivers itself up to the no less dangerous 
monster: German idealist philosophy. Even the most 
charitable judge could not deny that the ethics of Im- 
manuel Kant gives man the right to decide for himself 
what is good, what is evil. The ethical autonomy of 
man, of which this German, with his rigid morals 
anchored in his Dw sollst with the implicit end of com- 
mon welfare, is the clearest representative, has infiltrat- 
ed the thoughts and actions of the British nation. Deep 
into the hearts of many men, not only on the continent 
but also in the British Isles, has sunk the conviction 
that it is for man to decide what is good, what is evil. 
This means a division of principle in the spiritual and 
moral life of Europe.” 


1) The Political Economy of Art. Addenda. Note 
5th, p. 48: “Invention of New Wants.” 
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What is a fundamental principle in the vacillat- 
ing creed of the age, exercises its evil influence 
also on the people of our country. And it is not 
merely in theory but in the actions of every day 
life men set their own will above the Divine will. 
Not in the manner of old-fashioned sinners, who 
transgressed God’s law only to repent ultimately, 
but as rebels who arrogate to themselves the pow- 
er to decide for themselves what they believe right 
and what wrong. 

Truly, Dr. Gerbandy has well said: “Without 
the recognition of God’s sovereignty, the history 
of Europe is incomprehensible.” More important 
still, we would remark: Unless the peoples now 
at war recognize the sovereignty of God, and that 
He is the source of law, their efforts to establish 
a durable peace and lay a firm foundation for civ- 
ilization must fail. 


A Woodlot Supports Preaching 


OTH the economic theories of the time and 


prevailing conditions were unfavorable to ~ 


municipal and state ownership of forests or min- 
eral deposits in the early days of our national ex- 
istence. The exploitation of the natural wealth 
of the country was, therefore, left entirely in the 
hands of individuals and corporations. With 
what results, is now a matter of history. 


In Illinois and Missouri even the Commons, es- 
tablished in the days of French rule, were obnoxi- 
ous to the new generation who managed to re- 
lease them from what the liberal bourgeois of 
every country thought a hateful thing, the dead 
hand. The Kaskaskia Commons existed until 
sometime early in this century, because of the pro- 
tection and exemption, written into the first Con- 
stitution of Illinois, granted them in accordance 
with stipulations contained in the treaty of Paris. 
But the rights this clause granted the descendants 
of the original French settlers were so grossly 
abused by them that the first Bishop of Belle- 
ville, John Janssen, refused to interfere when 
abolition of the anomolous provision threatened. 
And his was the chief interest, because rent from 
a part of the Kaskaskia Commons was intended 
to provide for the upkeep of the parish church. 

If we may trust the Pathfinder, a monthly pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C., at least one New 
England parish has retained its right to a certain 
piece of property, set aside for church purposes 
when the town was founded. The account states: 


“When town-meeting rolls around again in Danville, 
N. H., this year, the chairman of the parsonage wood- 
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lot committee will stand up and resolve that interest 
from the fund be spent ‘on preaching.’ It’s been that 


way in Danville since 1760, when the first town-meeting 
voted to set aside a 77-acre tract of forest for ‘the use ; 


of the parsonage.’ 


“The forest, maintained over the generations, has | 


yielded a steady stream of cash through public auction _ 


of its timber and pasture rentals. In time, enough 


money was accumulated in the parsonage-forest fund to - 


make loans to local individuals and to the town itself. 
The Town of Danville borrowed $2,500 from the fund 
during the Civil War. This sum, recently repaid in 
full, was re-invested in War Bonds by the Parsonage 
committee. New pines were set out in the tract a few 
years ago. The land itself won’t bring any revenue this 
year but interest on outstanding private loans from the 
fund will be turned, fof the 185th year, into ‘preach- 


ing. ; 
So much for a community which, in opposition 
to the Zeitgezst, clung to an institution as senst- 
ble as the one still existing in Danville, N. H. 
How much better off would those of our States, to 
which the Federal Government turned over vast 
wealth in shape of land and forests, be today, 
had they retained the latter and also the mineral 
rights. Minnesota did so to its advantage. 

Thoughts of this kind would, not so very long 
ago, have been called reactionary. At present 
men are demanding national ownership of what 
not, as a panacea for the existing maldistribution 
of wealth. It is thus the weathercock of public 
Opinion, spun on its axis by changing doctrines, 
veers from one direction of the compass of theo- 
ries to another. 


The Naked Truth 
ANY syphilis an importation to Europe from 


America or was the horrible disease known 
to the Old World before the great discovery? 
Once the epidemic of lues, which broke out to- 
ward the end of the fifteenth century and lasted 
well into the sixteenth, had begun to sweep the 
continent, the opinion prevailed that the deadly 
gift had crossed the ocean with the Spaniards on 
their return voyage. It was only in the last centu- 
ty historians of medicine asserted the people of 
ancient times in Europe had known the malady. 
This opinion is now generally held. 

Assuming it to be correct, the question should 
be asked, why then did syphilis assume an epi- 
demic form toward the end of the Middle Ages? 
Did not perhaps the breakdown of morals, which 
accompanied the Renaissance, promote its spread- 
ing through a great part of Europe, while the 
medical science of the time was almost helpless 
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in the face of this catastrophic epidemic of vene- 
reat disease? — 


What would conditions be today in our coun- 
try in this regard if it were not for medical sci- 
ence? The Federal Council Bulletin recently in- 
forms its readers that government reports pro- 
vide evidence of alarming deterioration of sex 
morals in the United States. The declaration is 
based on ‘‘the careful program to reduce venereal 
disease among the armed forces, which has re- 
sulted in the acquiring of considerable informa- 
tion about civilian communities as well as the con- 
duct of men in uniform.’ From the records this 
policy has yielded, it now appeats that, while dur- 
ing the first years of the war there was a decline 
in the incidence of venereal disease among the 
men in the armed forces, “recently the trend has 
changed and the percentage of infections has 
Shown an increase, due apparently to increased 
promiscuity.” 

A revealing statement in itself; but it only in- 
dicates the true condition of affairs, for the arti- 
cle we are quoting from continues: 

“Studies of the sources of infection reveal that pros- 
stitutes are the source of only eight percent of the infec- 
tions, whereas a number of years ago they were the 


source of half or more of the infections. ‘‘Pick-ups”’ 
and “friends” now account for most of the infections. 


“Brothels and taverns used to be high on the list of 
places where infection occurred. Now the hotel, the 
automobile and—most alarming—the home are much 
higher on the scale of percentages. The facts indicate 
widespread promiscuity, giving substantial confirmation 
to the general impression which any careful observer 
draws from the press and the court records.” 

These are no exaggerations. The war found 
a people whose moral stamina had been weakened 
by an onslaught on public and private morals. 
The Nation was, in fact, exposed to a sordid Re- 
naissance, which preached the lust of the flesh 
but lacked the aesthetic values of the movement 
responsible on the one hand for the corruption of 

life in the waning days of the Middle Ages, while 
it produced, on the other, an art which reared 
St. Peter in Rome. 


As did the men of that age, we too are now 
experiencing the results of the Emancipation of 
the Flesh, preached by the philosophers and vul- 
garized by unscrupulous writers, artists, theatrical 
enterprisers, film producers, composers of lustful 
music, publishers, and, last but not least, dress 
designers and manufacturers. All. of them held 
and continue to hold Christian virtue in con- 
tempt. Now that morals have broken down, sin 
-in all its ugly nakedness, stands. revealed. 
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The Eternal Struggle For Land 


1S India today the Catholic missionary would 
be warranted to address to a class of native 
landowners the words of St. Ambrose: ‘How far 
will your insatiable greed yet drive you? Do you 
alone demand the right to be on earth? It ap- 
pears, the poor man commits a wrong, because he 
still holds a small piece of property your greed 
craves. You seem to believe you have been 
wrongfully deprived of whatever does not belong 
to you.” 

According to an account published in the Ex- 
aminer at Bombay, a statement by the Jamin 
Bachais Sabha of Chota Nagpur points out that 
chiefly in the Ranchi District, where Aboriginals 
form 70% of the population, zemindars are more 
and more encroaching on the original ryoti stock 
of village lands, whilst it becomes daily more dif- 
ficult for the Aboriginal ryot to settle on new 
lands except on the common pasture and old forest 
lands that the zemindar is ready to trade with and 
to settle on chosen individuals with total disre- 
gard of the old common rights of the village com- 
munity to grazing, timber and fuel; and requests 
Government, in the interests of both landlord and 
ryot, to demarcate for all time a minimum portion 
of land in each village for preserving at least 
some common lands for purposes of grazing, fuel 
and timber. It also requests Government, on ap- 
plication, to reserve immediately for, and hand 
over to each Aboriginal family that is represent- 
ed in the Army, the Navy, the Air Force and any 
other War-work, ten acres of good land with the 
right of permanent settlement so as to guarantee 
to those brave boys freedom from want and free- 
dom from fear. 

Again we are reminded of a passage in a set- 
mon by St. Ambrose: “The earth was given to 
tich and poor in common. Why would you then 
claim her for yourself alone?” 


Public opinion is often hard to comprehend. 
For instance, if a person were to walk about with 
open smallpox he would be stoned. If on the 
other hand he has open tuberculosis or syphilis 
he can infect as many people as he likes without 
public opinion being outraged, or society apply- 
ing any action. Or let a man sell bad meat or 
make half a dozen citizens vomit and he will be 
fined, but let him sell foodstuffs lacking in vita- 
mins, such as polished rice, over-refined sugar, 
over-whitened flour, and he wins the support of 
millions of people. | 
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Contemporary Opinion 


HE Bishops’ Peace Statement, issued during 

their annual meeting at The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America last November, places special em- 
phasis on the formation of a public opinion which 
is ‘alert and informed” as the basis of ‘‘a last- 
ing peace and security.” At the same time, it in- 
sists that proper disposition, or what has been tra- 
ditionally called ‘‘good will,” is essential to make 
any co-operative plan effective. Hence the neces- 
sity of vigorous and penetrating study of the issues 
involved. Hence also the responsibility of Cath- 
olic institutions of higher learning throughout the 
world in the formation of an alert and informed 
public opinion and in the creation of intelligent 
dispositions which spring from an understanding 
of international problems. 


Fr. JAMES A. MAGNER 
The Catholic University Bulletin 


At the present time all the world is living 
dangerously. At certain recurring periods this 
seems to be the fate of humanity, but this gives 
little consolation to people living at present. We 
are reaping the fruits of our mistakes and as not 
infrequently happens these mistakes have been 
aggravated by circumstances over which not mere- 
ly Europe but it may, with confidence, be said the 
human race has no (sic!) control. 

There have, no doubt, in the history of the re- 
mote past been many comparable periods, but they 
have occurred so long ago that it is not easy to 
trace their influence, their ramifications, and their 
effect upon past civilizations of the time. At pres- 
ent we are faced with a threat to our whole civi- 
lization, from the military point of view, from the 
economic point of view accentuated by the ap- 
palling folly of thinkers of last century who could 
find no better employment for their intelligence 
than trying to undermine the religious and moral 
conception upon which the safety of society must 
rest if it is to continue to exist without constant 
threat of disruption. We have called this article 
“Living Dangerously,” but we might with equal 
Propriety call it a period of acute insecurity. 
The first period which occurs to us comparable 
with the one through which we are passing is the 
invasion of western Asia by starving hordes from 
Arabia, who developed the Mohammedan faith 
and not only threatened the Christian Church in its 
birthplace but brought to an end the caravan sys- 
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tem of trade which had ministered to the eco- | 
nomic development of western Asia and eastern. 
Europe for a period which is difficult to calculate... 


The Statist!) 


The sole justification of war is defence of 
rights against unjust aggression. Victory secured, | 
the victor’s first duty is to right wrongs done and, — 
next, to create a condition of living among the 
nations in which mutual rights and duties can be 
more safely exercised in the future. Thus Mr. 
Eppstein opens his pamphlet, “International Re- 
construction” . 

For true peace means order among the nations, 
necessaty to protect and promote the rights and 
liberties of ordinary men and women. Mr. Epp- 
stein recognizes the difficulties which have hamp- 
ered past attempts to establish peace and will con- 
front us again when the war is over; the need for 
an international authority which could not exist 
under the constitution of the League, as it was; 
safeguards, if authority is vested in an interna- 
tional body; recognition of equality of right 
among nations but also of differences in outlook 
and interest, and the problem of bringing home 
to the peoples of different countries their common 
interest in peace; acceptance of a common code 
of international morality; a charter of fundamen- 
tal human rights which each member State of a 
new society of nations would guarantee to its own 
people and accept as an international obligation; 
means to verify that the enjoyment of these rights 
exists. 

These problems bristle with difficulties but their 
solution is a necessity for civilized living, and any 
project which fails substantially to face up to them 
must be viewed, at best, as an armistice—a breath- 
ing space to allow more time to complete the task. 


The Christian Democrat*) 


The recent announcement that all boys and girls 
leaving school at the age of fourteen are required 
to register with the Manpower Directorate shows 
how teally progressive and enlightened the “age 
of science and reason’ is becoming. 

The next step will no doubt be to register the 
children before they enter the kindergarten so 
that they may be trained for a job of national im- 
portance from their earliest years. It is really 
absurd for a girl who is going to be “directed” to 

1) “An Independent Journal of Finance and Trade.” 


London, Jan. 20, 1945, pp. 48-49. 
2) Oxford, January, 1945, pp. 6-7. 
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a canning factory at the age of fourteen to spend 
so much of her time reading story books and play- 
ing with dolls. If she were to play with cans and 
read about canning machinery, she would be much 
better fitted to take her place in the life of the 
nation than she is at present. 


“Manpower Control” and “Canning” are two 
of the great blessings of the twentieth century. 
Still, we should be thankful; apart from parental 
_ control we are still more or less free up to the age 
of fourteen. How long we shall remain at this 
happy stage is hard to say. Even now a Bishop 
of the Church of England wants state control to 
start at the age of 12! 


God help us. The Catholic Worker") 


Melbourne, Australia 


A Catholic paper should be Catholic, not Com- 
munistic. A Catholic paper should be more than 
a Catechism; many Catholic papers are merely 
that. A Catholic paper should be current Cate- 
chism and the Holy Writ and the Gospel, Christ 
and His Revelation applied to our times. A 
Catholic paper should be intelligent, not stupid; 
courageous, not cowardly. A Catholic paper 
worthy of the name should meet and clarify the 
issues; not dodge, straddle, miss and confuse and 
ignore them. 

A Catholic paper should not play politics, but 
oppose that plunder and impoverishment and per- 
dition of the people and destruction of their 
tights and liberties; a Catholic paper should pro- 
tect and promote the people; should not promote 
politicians and demagogues preying on the peo- 
ple and exploiting them, robbing and ruining and 
destroying them. A Catholic paper should lead 
and enlighten the people; not mislead them. A 
Catholic paper should be the Tribune of the 
people. 

A Catholic paper should be like John the Bap- 
tist who died for his Master; not like the cow- 
atdly, straddling, dodging Pilate; not like Judas 
Iscariot who sold his Master for Thirty Pieces of 
Silver. 

Cursed is the dog that doesn’t bark, a prophet 
watns. A Catholic paper should be a watch dog 
and with a bark and a bite. A Catholic paper 
should be a shepherd dog shepherding the people 
and the flock of Christ. Fyre fires 2) 


Dubuque, Ia. 


1) From the Cradle Up. Nov., 1944, p. 3. 
2) Official Organ of the Archd. of Dubuque. 
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Fragments 


M EMBERS of the University of Liverpool 
Catholic Society were told by Archbishop 
Downey: “This is the golden age of shallow mind- 
edness, due to the lack of real study, real knowl- 
edge and real education, and a failure to acquire 
a real balance of life.” 


A reviewer remarks: “Even more than our men 
writers, our women writers, especially when they 
deal with their sexual emotions, have a way of 
filling the world with themselves alone and of 
exploiting fiction to promote their own follies and 
grievances.” 


It was Sir Edward Grey said to the Australian 
Ambassador: ‘Universal war, with all its horrible 
and revolting consequences . . . was the greatest 
step towards Socialism that could possibly have 
been made... We shall have Labor Governments 
in every country after this.” 

What the world will come to is the rise of the 
mass to power. 


It was long ago pointed out by Aristotle that 
“the ethos of monarchical despotism and of mob 
despotism is identical; both are tyrannously re- 
pressive of the better sort.” “Moreover,” William 
Samuel Lilly adds, “the instrument whereby this 
tyranny is exercised is the same in both cases—a 
hierarchy of functionaries, a highly centralized 
administration.” 


Writing with reference to Max Jordan’s vol- 
ume, “Beyond all Fronts,” a Professor of Political 
Science in one of our Universities states: ““A smear 
campaign has now started against Jordan’s book. 
I am trying to counteract it wherever I can, but 
some book review editors are now quite willing 
to have their space used as a club against anyone 
who favors a few Christian principles affecting 
the peace.” 

As the British laborite Auerin Bevan re- 
marked: ‘The world is learning once more that 
secret diplomacy and wisdom do not live to- 
gether.” 

It is Cervantes speaks of “That ancient law- 
giver, the vulgar.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Society and the Masses 
(Pius XII Discusses an Important Problem) 


[t is a phenomenon of first importance the 
Pope has pointed to in those sentences of his 
Christmas message devoted to that strange con- 
glomeration of men, known to the present gener- 
ation as “the mass.” The leaders of world Com- 
munism at Moscow realized at once the Pope’s in- 
tention to dwell on a subject the importance of 
which the bourgeois-world has not yet recog- 
nized sufficiently. Men speak of “the masses” 
without realizing that this amorphous something 
consists of men who, by sheer force of citcum- 
stance, think, feel and hope alike, impelled for- 
ward by one great desire: To win recognition for 
that propertyless multitude of workers who are a 
majority wherever industrialism has established 
itself victoriously. It is to them Communism ad- 
dresses itself, holding out alluring promises of 
power and well-being, to be achieved by the mass 
come of age. 

True welfare will not be found by those seek- 
_ Ing emancipation in the direction Marx would lead 
them. Communism, once in power, subordinates 
to a mass-principle human liberty and every right 
of the person, however sacred. The State alone 
decides what is right. It is the final arbiter in all 
things, it takes the place of the Supreme Being 
instituted in the days of the Great French Revo- 
lution. 

Proceeding from the declaration, “when people 
call for ‘democracy and better democracy’ such a 
demand cannot have any other meaning than to 
place the citizen ever more in the position to hold 
his own personal opinion, to express it and to 
make it prevail in a fashion conducive to common 
good,” the Pope goes on to discuss the problem 
present in the masses today. Having referred to 
the premise, the Holy Father states: 

“Hence follows a first conclusion with its prac- 
tical consequence. The State does not contain in 
itself and does not mechanically bring together in 
a given territory a shapeless mass of individuals, 

“It is and should in practice be the Organic and 
organizing unity of a real people. The people, 


Procedure 


Action 


and a shapeless multitude (or as it is called ‘the 
masses’) ate two distinct concepts. 

“The people lives and moves by its own live 
energy; the masses are inert of themselves and 
can only be moved from outside. The people 
lives. by the fullness of life in the men that com- 
pose it, each of whom—at his proper place and 
in his own way—is a person conscious of his own 
responsibility and of his own views. 

“The masses on the.contrary wait for the im- 
pulse from outside, an easy plaything in the hands 
of anyone who exploits their instincts and im- 
pressions; ready to follow in turn, today this flag, 
tomorrow another. 

“From the exuberant life of a true people, an 
abundant rich life is diffused in the State and all 
its organs, instilling into them, with a vigor that 
is always renewing itself, the consciousness of 
their own responsibility, the true instinct for the 
common good. 

“The elementary power of the masses, deftly 
managed and employed, the State also can utilize. 
In the ambitious hands of one or of several who 
have been artifically brought together for selfish 
aims, the State itself, with the support of the 
masses, reduced to the minimum status of a mere 
machine, can impose its whims on the better part 
of the real people: the common interest remains 
seriously and for a long time injured by this pro- 
cess, and the injury is very often hard to heal.” 
Therefore the further conclusion: ‘The Masses 
—as we have just defined them—atre the capital 
enemy of true democracy and of its ideal of lib- 
erty and equality.” 

The lesson to be drawn from these conclusions 
is obvious. In a Democtacy all forces interested 
in the welfare of the Nation must combine their 
efforts to open the way for the mass to participate 
in the fuller life, that “abundant rich life?’ of 
which the Pope says it is “diffused in the State and 
all its organs” by the sound part of the people. 
The incorporation of the mass in society is a de- 
mand of sound statesmanship. Domestic peace is 
impossible so long as the mass festers in the flesh 


of the nation like some foreign body threatening 
its health. 


Alas! 


It seldom happens that the people §0 wrong, without their ; 


rulers being somewhere in fault—CarpDINAL NEWMAN, — 
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Three Important Measures Demand 
Attention 


Mae is a serious obligation, binding in 
conscience, to concern oneself with the 
public weal, at present demands of Catholics 
they should be well informed on three measures 
Congress is concerned with. They have to do 
with Education, Compulsory Military Training, 
and Equal Rights, so called. Two of them have 
been matters of public concern for a number of 
years; the intention to introduce compulsory mili- 
tary service in peace time is of recent origin. All 
of them would, should they be enacted, exert far- 
reaching influence on the future welfare of the 
Nation. 


Three Hundred Million Dollars For School Purposes. 

The intrusion of the Federal Government into 
the field of education is of particular significance. 
A Federal Department of Education, given the 
power to grant or withhold from individual States 
a subsidy for school purposes, would soon prove 
an influential instrument in the hands of a party 
administration bent on moulding the mind of the 
American people according. to some totalitarian 
concept. While this danger may appear remote, 
the experiences of recent years warn us that false 
ideas have a way of asserting themselves, which 
it is not wise to overlook. 

In addition to these remote dangers, the evident 
shortcomings of the bill, well set forth in the com- 
munication addressed to Senator Robert A. Taft 
by Most Rev. John T. McNichols, demand atten- 
tion. The Archbishop of Cincinnati declares 
against a measure which: 

“First, sets up a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion; 

“Second, gives control of education to any fed- 
eral bureaucracy; 

“Third, gives aid to any locality’s school system 
or school which cannot prove the need of it to 
meet the minimum educational requirements 
owing to inadequate resources; 

‘Fourth, does not insist that state, local, and 
private funds be used to the utmost before in- 
voking the supplementary aid of the federal gov- 
ernment; 

“Fifth, gives aid in an un-American way to 
American children of one school system while re- 
fusing aid to American children of another sys- 
tem which meets state requirements; 

“Sixth, does not make due provisions to dis- 
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tribute federal funds directly and not through 
state channels when state constitutions prohibit 
the distribution of funds to any schools except 
those of one system.” 


Inauguration of Militarism. 

Compulsory military training has been repug- 
nant to the people of Europe for a long time 
back. Royal absolutism first inaugurated standing 
armies, consisting at first of men who volunteered 
for service. Soon conscription was enforced on a 
selective basis, until at last, as a consequence of 
the great French revolution, all able bodied men 
were subject to the draft for military purposes in 
the continental States of Europe even in peace 
time. Such military service of all the youths of 
a country was considered oppressive and detri- 
mental to the welfare of a nation in more regards 
than one. Large standing armies resulted, and in 
turn made of Europe an armed camp which cost 
the people dearly in taxes. Were we to inaugu- 
rate a policy, which has proven disastrous in the 
case of other nations, we would tempt, if not 
oblige every country in the Western Hemisphere 
to arm. Before all Canada and Mexico. Such 
an atmament-race, together with misunderstand- 
ings of an economic nature, would soon involve us 
in military expeditions and wars. 

And haven’t we been told to believe in a peace- 
ful world as the result of this war? Why.then 
this haste to develop a huge reservoir of men 
trained for war? What young America stands 
sadly in need of, is moral training, the basis of 
dependable discipline. The people of Europe 
know that the morals of young men do not profit 
from barrack life. And have we not long and 
loudly denounced militarism and all its works? 
Could we hope to avoid this moloch if we were to 
adopt over-all military service? Hasn’t Great 
Britain developed and sustained a world empire 
without conscription, which was resorted to only 
in World War I and II? Whence, therefore, 
this unseemly haste, to force on the Nation a meas- 
ure which would burden heavily the budget for 
years to come? 


The Equal Rights Amendment 

On the opening day of the 79th Congress a 
number of Representatives hastened to pave the 
way for the Equal Rights Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. ‘There are likewise Senators favorably 
disposed to the measure, which, based in princt- 
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ples inimical to the family, meets with the ap- 
proval of all those pushing toward the Left. Let 
us add: The speech by Representative Louis Lud- 
low, of Indiana, on the subject, delivered in the 
House of Representatives on January 31, con- 
tains not one sound argument in favor of Equal 
Rights. Proceeding from a false premise, equality 
not of the moral person but of a political and 
economic individual, an atom in society, the 
feminists backing the Amendment disregard the 
very voice of nature which cries out warningly that 
woman, as the mother of the race, needs to be 
surrounded by certain legal guards in society, in 
order that she may be able to fulfill the obligations 
of her sex and state in life, that of a wife and 
mother, in a manner conducive to best interests of 
the family and society. Having accepted false 
doctrines, these revoluntionary feminists would 
jeopardize all the safeguards the Legislatures of 
our States have thrown around women for their 
benefit and the welfare of the community. 

A large number of organizations of women and 
labor are opposed to the Amendment, while they 
favor equality of opportunity for women. Repre- 
senting them, the “National Committee to Defeat 
the Un-Equal Rights Amendment’ has summar- 
_ ized the chief reasons for opposing the Amend- 


Mutual Aid 


-A Strong Plea on Behalf of Credit 


Onions 


ee OING from a discussion of present 
world conditions, Fr. W.C. Dwyer, P.P., Di- 
rector of Rural Life in the Diocese of Pembrok, 
Canada, reminds Catholics that the crisis confront- 
ing them is a very serious threat to their liberty 
and freedom, due to the disappearance of owner- 
ship and control of the means of production by 
the common people. “When I say ownership,” he 
declares, “I mean not only the title to property 
in the field of production and consumption, that 
is, manufacturing, industry, agricultural or other- 
wise, and also distribution. These could not be 
adequately owned or operated without control of 
the merchandizing agency known as money and 
credit. At the present time the common people 
make all (?) the wealth of this nation but have 
not a word to say in its distribution. A few indi- 
viduals have all the ‘money gravy’ and as a result 
ownership amongst the people is gradually on its 
way out.” 


From this premise Fr. Dwyer proceeds to a well 
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ment—condemned as “‘illusory and actually inimi- 
cal to equal opportunity”—in the following state- 
ment: 

1. The proposed Amendment would not correct 
discriminations in State laws; new legislation 
would be required and this would involve a re- 
view of social legislation in all forty-eight States. 

2. A constitutional amendment is not needed to — 
enable States to change such discriminatory laws. 

3. The proposed Amendment can only cause 
endless confusion. Its adoption would raise issues 
as to the differences between rights and duties and 
invite litigation on such questions. It would intro- 
duce uncertainty with respect to existing legal 
rights and existing legal duties. It would raise 
doubts as to the status of existing legislation en- 
acted to safeguard women as homemakers and 
mothers, including laws regulating hours, wages, 
employment of young girls, exposure to industrial 
substances and processes which are particularly 
hazardous to women—laws which working wom- 
en themselves do not wish to lose. 

To their shame be it said, for vote-catching pur- 
poses both parties last year inserted in their plat- 
forms planks favorable to the adoption of the 
Amendment. Sufficient reason, why our people 
should be on the alert. 


reasoned demonstration of arguments in favor of 
establishment of credit unions by plain people. 
He states: 


“The small savings banked by the masses are being 
used to afford big and quick loans to the financial top- 
notchers of the country, but the ordinary investor gets 
a mere one and one-half percent for his pains. Let the | 
same poor fellow require a loan and he will pay any- 
where from six to twelve percent interest. If he should 
be unfortunate enough to enter the door of some of 
the personal loan agencies he may have to pay through 
the nose to the tune of fifty percent. What chance has 
a small business man, manufacturer or the like under 
these circumstances? Chain stores for example can put 
any kind of individual business or even co-operative en- 
terprise out of the running, for the simple reason that 
the banking institutions cheerfully grease their ever 
gtasping paws (the paws of the owners of chain 


stores).” 

The Canadian priest has faith in the peo- 
ple; he is convinced “there is a magnificent pent- 
up power in the heart of the common people 
but it needs a little processing and mining before 


its energy can be felt.” Continuing, Fr. Dwyer 
expresses the opinion: 
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“There is a splendid general willingness also there 
but it needs Catholic leadership, generous, energetic 
leadership to set it in motion. The method of approach 
is quite simple in one sense but tremendous in another. 
You bring the people together in study groups but their 
educational need is great. To get the ordinary run of 
people to quit their easy-going ways, their indifferent 
attitude and get down to sane thinking is indeed a great 
task. It can be done, however, by a well organized 
study club movement with active leaders.” 


The writer of these statements furthermore de- 
clares: 


“Once the minds of the ordinary people are opened 
up, a very definite program is theirs for the asking. The 
happy part of it all is the moment they put the pro- 
gram in motion they have grasped again the reins of con- 
trol that will bring back to themselves proper ownership 
which is the foundation of their liberties. When the 
people are united in the CREDIT UNION MOVE- 
MENT they are once more seated in the saddle.” 

Before all, we wish to call attention to the clos- 
ings words of Fr. Dwyet’s compelling discussion of 
a subject to which the CV has devoted attention 
for years: 

“No sacrifice is too great to win economic freedom 
for the masses and generations to come. This is no time 
for selfishness nor for bickerings but a common effort 
must be made to marshall the financial strength of the 
masses behind a co-operative program for their own 
economic upbuilding. The common people should con- 
trol money through credit unions.” 

What, let us add, are the alternatives? Should 
capitalism continue, a large number of Catholics, 
individuals and families, would be merged in the 
proletariate, to the detriment of body and soul. 
Unless it is supplanted by a system based on jus- 
tice and charity, capitalism will be attacked by 
State Socialism and Communism, with the odds 
possibly in favor of the latter. In any case, the 
ideal social order, which demands a sound, strong 
and virile middle class, which stands with both 
feet firmly on the groun, would not be realized. 


/ 


Both the possibility open to a rural Credit 
Union and a difficulty, which most Credit Unions 
face at the present time, are revealed in the report 
of Sacred Heart Parish Federal Credit Union, of 
Hallettsville, Texas. 

The names of 126 members appeared on its 
roster on December 31, 1944. But while the 
total amount of share-capital exceeded $27,000, 

_ only twenty-eight loans were made last year, for a 
total amount of $5,749.37. On the other hand, 
‘this Credit Union has invested in War Bonds 
$13,074, to which must be added $4,000 invested 
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in Federal Savings Bonds. Low interest earnings 
reduced the dividend to 114%, whereas in the 
previous year share holders received a dividend of 
2.4% and in 1943 an even 3%. 

The situation referred to by the President, who 
wrote: “Everyone pays into the Credit Union but 
local loans are lacking,” is undoubtedly only a 
temporaty one. The lack of farm machines, of 
lumber and other material makes it difficult for 
farmers to replace worn-out machines with new 
ones, and to make major repairs and improve- 
ments. Hence, no borrowing. 


Although progressing slowly, the Cottonwood 
Community Credit Union, of Cottonwood, Idaho, 
is increasing its membership and accumulating as- 
sets. 


The annual meeting, conducted on a Sunday 
afternoon in January, was attended by forty mem- 
bers out of a total of 112. This group has ac- 
cumulated $2600, but of this sum only $830 was 
outstanding at the end of the business year. So 
in this case also, conditions have proven unfavor- 
able to one of the chief purposes of a Credit 
Union. Nevertheless the meeting is said to have 
been a lively one; the discussions aroused consid- 
erable interest. 


Organization of this Federal Credit Union was 
due largely to the efforts of some of our members 
in the Idaho community. 


In St. Louis the Franciscan Tertiaries, in Janu- _ 
ary, 1936, founded what is known as the Fran- 
ciscan Credit Union. According to the report for 
the past year, the organization continues to show 
a moderate but healthy growth. There are now 
122 members, while the shares account shows 
assets of $6,485.62. There were eighteen loans 
outstanding at the end of 1945; the annual meet- 
ing declared a dividend of two percent. 

In one case the Fraternity itself became a bor- 
rower, with the intention of paying fire and wind- 
storm insurance for a period of five years on the 
building known as “Tertiaries’ Hall.” Payment 
of the bill was made possible by a loan from the 
Franciscan Credit Union. ‘The organization re- 
paid five hundred dollars on this account in 1944. 


The way to the city is open to all—Facilzs des- 
census sed revocare gressus. 


BisHOP JOHN LANCASTER SPALDING 
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The Youth Problem 
Misfits 

‘|p phases of the youth problem, with which 

the average man is not sufficiently acquainted 
or concerned, are discussed in the last annual 
“Report on Federal Prisons,” published for the 
year 1943. The type of youth referred to became 
“federal offenders” only after their induction into 
the military forces of the nation. With other 
words, they were sent to federal prisons as the re- 
sult of military court's martial. Under ordinary 
circumstances they would have been found chiefly 
in jails, State prisons, and reformatories. 

The Report describes them as “young, anti- 
social and maladjusted individuals who have little 
or no sense of social responsibilities and whose 
personal ethics are conspicuous for their absence.” 
It is further stated that: “Augmented by the cur- 
rent influx from the Army, these youthful misfits 
present a serious problem in diagnosis and treat- 
ment.” 

An even more important question is, so it ap- 


Rural Life 
A New Idea for Farmers’ Clubs 


PLAN adopted by poultrymen of Suffolk 

County, Long Island, N. Y., seems to offer 
possibilities for increasing the efficiency of groups 
of farmers other than those engaged in raising 
chickens and other kinds of fowls. It appears 
from a brief report on the subject, published by 
the New York State College of Agriculture, that 
in the community referred to poultrymen are 
asked to send in or bring to meetings questions 
regarding their problems and to present them to 
a “board of experts,” consisting of four members. 
Each question is referred to one of the experts 
who explains how he handles the particular prob- 
lem on his farm. A specialist from the College 
of Agriculture at Cornell is present and may sup- 
plement the expert’s information. . 

Poultrymen are selected by the County Agricul- 
tural Agent to serve on the board of experts on 
the basis of their experience in certain phases of 
poultry production. One or more of the group 
has had experience in producing eggs, broilers, 
turkeys; in breeding, hatching, retail sales, poul- 
tty house construction, poultry range manage- 
ment, and similar skills. 

The plan is, to have a board consisting of dif- 
ferent experts at each meeting; their names are 
included in announcement of the meeting. 


‘Ons. 
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pears, to determine and realize to what extent 
these anti-social misfits, lacking in morals, are the 
ptoduct of our civilization, of a hundred years of 
license called liberty, the abuse of alcoholics, of 
pacing the machine, disintegration of the family 
and the home, false theories of education etc., etc. 

To the type of military case referred to, the Re- 
port adds a group of “borderline psychotic and 
low-grade mental cases” which were drawn into 
the service and finally were placed in Federal Pris- 
They are desctibed as “for the most part 
harmless, having been able to adjust themselves 
to society on a marginal, vagrant level until caught 
in the dragnet of conscription.” 

But should individuals of this kind have been 
conscripted at all? They must have proven a bur- 
den to officers and it was to be expected they 
would act in a recalcitrant manner when irked by 
tules and discipline. 

Unfortunately, we have not as yet learned to 
deal correctly with individuals of this type. 


Included in the Report on the Rural Church 
Conference, held at Lisle, New York, last May, 
and issued by the Rural Institute for Religi- 
ous workers, Ithaca, New York, are the find- 
ings of five Commissions and the discussions con- 
ducted in the Conference. Of interest to our 
readers is the statement regarding a Christian 
Rural Philosophy, agreed upon by the entire 
Soups ss 

“We believe a Christian approach to rural life 
is a fundamental need. Abundant rural living is 
based on Christian attitudes toward life, and a 
faith in God who is the source of all life and 
gtowth. We cannot have a happy and forward 
looking civilization nourished from an impover- 
ished soil. All natural resources are gifts of God 
to be husbanded, and as stewards of life we are 
responsible for using them toward the develop- 
ment of human personality for both present and 
future generations. A Christian rural philosophy 
should present a way of life and living rather 
than dogma (!!). The Christian church should 
concern itself with the whole life and well-being | 
of the people, and should make an effort to reach 
all of the people of the community, not forgetting 
the no-man’s land between communities nor’ the 
people of different racial or religious groups.” 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


PONSORED by the Family Life Bureau, N.C. 

W.C., the Family Conference conducted in 
Washington for four days, beginning on January 
30, drew an audience of priests, nuns, laymen 
and laywomen. The program on the last day was 
conducted by members of the Federation of New- 
man Clubs and of the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students. 

Some of the-subjects presented by the speakers were: 
Christian Marriage: Way of Salvation; Christian Marri- 
age and the Pursuit of Happiness; Promoting Catholic 
Marriages; The Purposes of Marriage; The American 
Birth Rate and the Religious Factor; What Is Overpopu- 
lation; A Strong Family Ethic is the Basis of National 
Strength, and the Maternity Guild. 


@N February 1 the Catholic Charities of the 
Diocese of Springfield, Illinois, opened an- 


other branch office, in Quincy. It is the third to 
be established, the other two being located at Al- 


ton and Decatur. 


Quincy Catholic Charities employs a full time trained 
supervisor who will divide her time between outside 
visits and office interviews. An experienced secretary 
will be available from nine to five each day, on Satur- 
days until noon, to answer calls, give information and 
to make appointments. 


@N the occasion of the luncheon given in 

honor of Bishop Bright, the new Auxiliary 
Bishop of Birmingham, the Archbishop of West- 
minster called for the cultivation of international 
relations between the Catholic Hierarchies of the 
various countries. ‘“We have,” he said, ‘mutual 
problems and mutual difficulties, and I think we 
shall be able to solve them best by inter-visiting, 


_ and by comparing our plans and by helping each 


other in times of difficulty in this great work of 
reconstruction.” 
Such a renascence of Catholic activity and interchange 


‘of ideas among the Hierarchies of England and Wales 


and Scotland and Ireland, and of the Dominions and of 
the United Nations, not to mention the hierarchies of 
the European continent and of South America, opens up 
large vistas to thought and imagination. 


ARLY in the new year, a Seminar Course for 
Advanced Social Studies was inaugurated in 
Rome under the auspices of the Catholic Institute 


of Social Action (Istituto Cattolico Attivita So- 
cali, I.C-A.S.), which is sponsored by Catholic 


Action. The Seminar, which:is attended by lay 
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leaders and priests, is one of the ‘activities of the 
School of Labor Union and Co-operative Studies, 
which was started in Rome in April, 1944. 

A similar school is scheduled to be opened in the 
near future in Naples. Ultimately I.C.A.S. expects to 
have a network of such schools in the most important 


Italian cities. The classes are given at the Pontifical 
Atheneum at the Lateran. 


Personalia 


A MONK of St. John’s Abbey, Minn., Fr. 
Arnold Mondolch, had labored in the’ Ba- 
hamas for seventeen years at the time of his death, 
last fall. His efforts to promote the welfare of 
the people were so outstanding that, in’ 1942, 
Bishop Bernard, O.S.B., relieved Father Arnold 
of all mission work and placed his services at the 
disposal of the Governor of the Colony, the Duke 
of Windsor, to assist in the reorganization of.the 
island’s economy. A deserved tribute was' paid 
the deceased by the British Governor a few days 
after Fr. Arnold’s demise, in the Legislature of the 
Bahamas. The Duke of Windsor stated: ‘\ | 
“The Colony has suffered a great loss through: the 
sad death of Father Arnold, O.S.B., which..occurred in 
Nassau on November 14. During the seventeen y¢ags 
that this fine American Priest and Missionary, spent,in 
these Islands he set a noble example of leadership and 
devotion to the cause of improving conditions in the 
Settlements in which he labored. He never spated him- 
self in the interests of his fellow men regardless of 
creed, and his name will always live amongst those 
who have served the Bahamas well. 2 


‘Father Arnold was held in high esteem by the Gov- 
ernment, and I am sure you would wish me to record 
an expression of gratitude and appreciation for his wark 
among our people.” 


Social Decay ree a 

| the course of a radio-address, delivered at 
Des Moines, Iowa, over station WHO, Most 
Rey. Gerald T. Bergan, Bishop of the Diocese of 
Des Moines, dwelt also on Divorce. He said that 
last year in the State of Iowa, “where there:is te- 
ligious belief and practice, we so prepared for a 
more lasting America by dissolving one-third of 
our marriages. Out of 18,000 marriages in Iowa 
last year there were 6,000 divorces.” By such 
acts, so Bishop Bergan pointed out, we “are teat- 
ing to pieces this nation based on the family. In 
passing perhaps the Catholic Church might ..be 
called the bulwark of America, for there are no 
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divorces therein. ‘What God hath joined togeth- 


er, let no man put asunder.’ ” 


In the field of education America is sadly at fault, 
Bishop Bergan reminded his audience, citing statistics 
to prove his point. “In a survey made this past year by 
the Des Moines School Board, out of 27,000 children 
in the public schools, only 6,000 were receiving religious 
instructions of any kind. In other words, about 80% 
of the children were growing into manhood and woman- 
hood in abject paganism. Democracy will not survive 
without moral law and that means its author, God.” 


Failing Water Supply 


N the midst of America’s greatest war, the con- 

sequences of a century of mismanaged te- 
sources are leading to a crisis in the nation’s water 
supply. Americans have suddenly and painfully 
become aware that warnings of a past generation 
of conservationists were not unfounded, that in- 
exhaustible wealth in water is fast becoming a 
legend from the past rather than a present reality 
upon which to base future expectations. 
In wide areas of the Middle West, a falling water 
table threatens the domestic and industrial water sup- 
ply, and in the State of Florida decades of heavy drain- 
age have lowered the level of fresh ground water so 
that a saline infiltration menaces agriculture. Pollution, 
a long-time national disgrace, has retarded the war ef- 
fort in a score of ways. The interests of navigation, 
irrigation, water power, fisheries, recreation, and do- 
‘mestic water supply remain largely unreconciled, al- 
though, as Theodore Roosevelt declared forty years ago, 
the various phases of water utilization are “interdepend- 
ent parts of the same problem.” 
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Judicial Legislation Condemned 


oer opinion of the U. S. Supreme Court in the 
Glass Industry Case, announced January 8, 
1945, is one of the most important in the history 
of patents and antitrust laws. It is important not 
because it announces any new interpretations of 
the law, but on the contrary because it reaffirms 
long-established principles in the following re- 
spects. It reiterates the fundamental concepts of 
the patent system, which in recent years have been 
misunderstood or ignored by the Department of 
Justice. 
The Supreme Court decision points out that the De- 


partment of Justice sought to obtain by court decree 
what is not the Jaw. It had reference to such matters 
as compulsory licensing of patents, prohibition of re- 
stricted licenses and the cancellation of patents. On 
these matters the Department of Justice and the low- 
er court, according to the Supreme Court ruling, de- 
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parted from well-established principles backed by court 
decisions and were, in effect, seeking to make new laws. | 

The Suprerne Court emphasized that legislation is@ 
solely a function of Congress, and it repeatedly con- ~ 
demned judicial legislation in the guise of a court de- — 
cree. Legislation of the character advocated by the De- 
partment of Justice should not, therefore, be brought 
about by either the executive or judicial departments of 
our government. 


State Labor Legislation 


NLESS the States enact decent labor laws and 
vigorously enforce them the Federal Govern- 
ment will be “pressured” to extend its authority, 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins told the dele- 
gates to the Eleventh National Conference on 
Labor Legislation. Addressing labor commis- 
sioners and representatives of organized labor 
from 42 States; she said she has consistently sup- 
ported the limitation of Federal regulation but 
that she was impelled to give State labor commis- 
sioners “a friendly but solemn warning that un- 
less States’ rights are matched with State responsi- 
bility for decent labor laws and for vigorous en- 
forcement, pressures upon the Federal Govern- 
ment will grow for further extension of Federal 
authority.” 
Miss Perkins reviewed the progress of State labor 
legislation within the past ten years and expressed the 
hope that the Federal Government would not have to 


take on “activities which it has been shown the States 
can perform well.” 

“That is why this conference is so important,” she 
said. “It offers supreme opportunity to test the legis- 
lative and administrative experience of other States and 
to determine what is best for your own State in the 
light of your own economy and needs.” 


Trends in Labor Legislation 


HE C.C.F. Government of Saskatchewan has 

brought into operation its Trade Union Act 
passed last session. The Act will be administered 
by a Labor Relations Board consisting of a chair- 
man and six other members, two representing the 
general public, two representing employers and 
two representing the organized workers. 


The Board has power to require even the smallest 
employers, those with only two or three employees, to 
bargain collectively; it may require the abolition of com- 
pany unions and decide which of rival unions are to 
have exclusive bargaining rights, and it may require the 
re-instatement of employees discharged contrary to the 
Provisions of the Act. The board may require em- 
ployers to deduct union dues from wages and pay them 
to the union. The discretionary powers of the Board 
are a dangerous, notable feature of the legislation. 
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Old Age Pensions 


ee the fall election Arizona, California, Ore- 

gon, and Washington rejected plans to pay $60 
monthly pensions to citizens of sixty or more, with 
financing through gross income or sales taxes of 
three to five percent. Rejected also by Washing- 
ton voters was another proposal calling for higher 
pensions and unemployment compensation; the 
measure would have increased old-age pensions 
to a basic $50 a month and raised unemployment 
compensation from the present maximum of $240 
a year to $500 a year. 

Colorado voters, however, approved a “Little Town- 
send” proposal, making the state general fund revenue 


available toward payment of full pensions of $45 a 
month to persons of sixty-five or more. 


Dismissal Pay 


IV poet union agreements providing for dis- 

missal pay cover salatied newspaper editorial 
and office workers, social-service workers, and 
general office and clerical help. Hourly paid em- 
ployees in printing, petroleum production and re- 
fining, rayon yarn, and other industries receive 
such benefits in a few instances. 

Such pay is primarily a cushion against lay-offs, re- 
organizations, technological displacements, and other 
economic causes beyond the worker’s control. The 
amount is generally based on length of service and rate 
of pay. 


British Miners Unite 


N Great Britain the miners in all of the coal- 

fields are now joined in the new Natl. Union 
of Mineworkers. It is to function as a single bar- 
gaining body, which will control all negotiations 
on wages and working conditions as well as mat- 
ters of general industrial policy. 


The new Union of Mineworkers stands definitely for 
public ownership, advocacy of which has been written 
into its constitution; but whether nationalization comes 
soon or late, the consolidation of the miners into a 
single body will, it is believed, strengthen their position 
and make for a more clearly defined and consistent 
policy. The district Unions will not disappear altogeth- 
et: they will remain in being for the administration of 
friendly benefits on the varying scales favored in differ- 
ent coalfields. 


Labor in Politics 


IDNEY HILLMAN’S part in Democratic vic- 

tory last November was officially recognized 
by Democratic caucus assigning members to com- 
mittee of House of Representatives. 
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Posts awarded members indebted for their election 
to CIO-PAC were: Foreign Affairs committee, three out 
of eight vacancies; Naval Affairs, all five vacancies; 


Military Affairs, two of four vacancies; Labor, all five 
vacancies. 


Communist Camouflage 


SON after New Year the Catholic press re- 

ported the Osservatore Romano had published 
an article of disavowal, stating categorically that 
the policies and tendencies of the Christian Left 


movement were incompatible with the teachings 
of the Church. 


Immediately thereafter the Times of London, stated 

in an article devoted to the discussion of conditions re- 
sponsible for the declaration: 
* “The Communists are particularly anxious to recruit 
Catholics. To this end they have an allied and associ- 
ated organization which used to be called the Catholic 
Communist Party, but has now camouflaged itself under 
the name of Christian Party of the Left.” The idea is 
to attract Catholics and not to alienate the Christian 
Democrats, a party which has the support of Italian 
priests. “For the time being at any rate, the Commu- 
nists want to have them [the Christian Democrats} as 
allies. . 

“The operative word,” some one has said, ‘seems to 
be ‘camouflaged.’ It describes the Communist tactics 
all the world over: disguise the present position for the 
sake of fooling the people who might form a power- 
ful opposition.” 


Free Plasma 


FREE blood plasma for everyone in North Da- 

kota is now available through a recently estab- 
lished State-Directed and -financed program under 
the administration of the Division of Laboratories, 
State Department of Health. In March 1944, the 
North Dakota State Legislature appropriated 
funds to set up and finance a free plasma service 
by the State health department in co-operation 
with the University of North Dakota.. The pro- 
gram embraces the procurement of blood from 
volunteer donors, its processing to the dried state, 
and the distribution of the final product. The 
purpose of the blood plasma program is to help 
save civilian lives in North Dakota. 

Plasma has a definite place in the practice of medicine 
and has been used with success in the treatment of shock 
from trauma, hemorrhage, operations, obstetrical com- 
plications, burns, hypoproteinemic conditions, infec- 
tions, and in other medical conditions, as well as in 
the prevention and treatment of measles, scarlet fever, 
mumps, pneumonia, and other infections which do not 
respond to specific treatment. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


NAVAHOANA 


RIOR to the establishment of St. Michael’s 

Navaho Indian Mission in 1898, Navaho- 
ana, meaning literature of the Navaho Indians, 
was practically confined to the writings of the late 
Dr. Washington Matthews. The Franciscans of 
the Cincinnati Province of St. John Baptist, who 
had established the Mission, soon realized that, 
for the study of Navaho proper, the works of Dr. 
Matthews afforded little if any assistance. They 
set out, therefore, to invent an alphabetical appa- 
ratus which would enable them to transcribe 
Navaho words. They were not aware at the 
time that Navaho is one of a large group of lan- 
guages, generally known at Athapaskan. Atha- 
paskan or Dené tribes are mainly massed in the 
far north, immediately south of the Eskimo, where 
they inhabit an immense territory west of Hudson 
Bay almost to the mouth of the Yukon River in 
Alaska. Another group of Athapaskan languages 
is found in southwestern Oregon and northwest- 
ern California. The southern-most group com- 
prises the Apache and Navaho tongues. Natu- 
rally, with the increased interest which anthro- 
pology and linguistics have aroused in recent dec- 
ades, the great Athapaskan linguistic stock came 
in for its share of attention; consequently the 
orthography for transcribing Athapaskan — lan- 
guages has been standardized by a group of Yale 
anthropologists and linguists, and the Sapir-Haile 
orthography is standard for Navaho. 

Much linguistic and ethnographic material had 
accumulated in the period from 1898 to 1908. 
Father Berard Haile was directed to arrange this 
material for publication and was ably assisted by 
the late Fr. Leopold Ostermann, while the late Fr. 
Marcellus Troester drew several fine illustrations 
for them. A friend, the late Stewart Culin, of the 
Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences, gave 
much sound advice and assistance. Among other 
things, he suggested the general plan to be fol- 
lowed and that the Friars should start a Press to 
be known as “The St. Michael’s Press.” ‘This was 
done; the result was “An Ethnologic Dictionary 
of the Navaho Language,” published at St. Mich- 
ael’s, Arizona, in 1910. It contains 536 pages and 
at the time represented a new undertaking in 
lexicography, combining linguistic material with 
information on various topics, from Navaho con- 
cepts on natural phenomena to their knowledge 
of botany and zoology, their religious concepts 
and ceremonials, their industries and recreational 


games, their social and political organization, in. 
short, everything worth while knowing about the: 
Navaho. A limited edition of two hundred copies” 
had been subscribed for in advance, and was 

thought quite sufficient at the time. Gradually, 

however, students of Navaho and Athapaskan 
could not meet the mounting prices which dealers 

in rare Americana were demanding for the book. 

A reprint of one thousand copies was produced 

from plates, and now enables students to procure 

and utilize the work profitably. It is still a much 

quoted volume. 

About the same time, Fr. Anselm Weber gath- 
ered material which the Fathers had been putting 
into shape for Catechetical instructions at various 
schools. An edition of five thousand copies of a 
“Navaho-English Catechism,’ was subsidized by 
Rev. Mcther Katharine Drexel, foundress of the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, Cornwells 
Heights, Pa., and published by the St. Michale’s 
Press in 1910. With the aid of advance subscrip- 
tion the Press was enabled to publish, two years 
later, “A Vocabulary of the Navaho Language,’ 
volume two. In this volume Father Berard col- 
lected and arranged alphabetically the available 
linguistic material of the time. A limited edition 
of three hundred copiés was printed. 

Thereafter, Frs. Leopold and Berard continued 
these studies, as time and missionary labors pet- 
mitted, with the result that there appeared in 1926 | 
“A Manual of Navaho Grammar,” subsidized by 


‘the Province of St. John Baptist and printed by 


the Santa Fe Publishing Corporation in an edi- 
tion of one thousand copies. Mimeographed 
copies of Fr. Leopold’s “Notes on Navaho Gram- 
mar’ were produced at St. Michael’s some years 
later. There followed “A Catechism and Guide, 


‘Navaho-English,” by Berard Haile, St. Michael’s 


Press, in 1937. Its author urges visualization of 
teaching, by suggesting that missioners use the 
blackboard and stimulate efforts on the part of 
the natives to read and to write. He also presents 
numerous suggestions for conducting instructions 
in Christian Doctrine. They are based on his own 
studies of Navaho ceremonialism and are of par- 
ticular value for catechists. The standard Atha- 
paskan orthography, with due attention to tone 
or pitch, is here presented for the first time. 

An interesting study in Indian folk-lore by 
Pr. Berard Haile, “Origin Legend of the Navaho 
Enemy Way,” was produced as No. 17 of the Yale 
University Publications in Anthropology. This 
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work is textual, with a free translation, copious 
ethnographic text and translation notes. ‘The 
Sunday Gospels, Navaho-English,” by the same 
Scholar, again printed by St. Michael’s Press in 
1938, presents an interlinear, free translation of 
the Sunday Gospels. The avowed purpose of the 
author is to acquaint the Navahos with the con- 
tent of the Sunday Gospels, and, to a greater de- 
gree even with the coined terminology which 
Navaho, because of its conceptual limitations, 
necessitated. The edition was limited to one 
hundred fifty copies for private use of the mis- 
signaries. Publication was made possibly by the 
Franciscan Province of St. John Baptist, of which 
the missionaries referred to are members. 

While the Fathers and their little private press 
have dene much to standardize Navaho orthog- 
raphy, more no doubt could have been accom- 
plished by them had their printing facilities and 
available funds been adquate to their ability to 
engage in research and to make use of the results 
of their labors. At that, it has proven to be bet- 
ter economy to print these highly specialized 
works privately than to have them brought out by 
commercial firms. 


A Former German Parish and Its 
Family Names 


Be month the Catholic Virginian devotes 
several pages to Historical Notes, collected 
by the Catholic Historical Society of the Diocese 
of Richmond. An excellent idea which should be 
adopted by weeklies wherever knowledge of the 
past is cultivated. 

It is in the November issue of that monthly a 
Benedictine Father has published the first install- 
ment of an ‘Historical Sketch of St. Mary’s Par- 
ish, Richmond, Virginia.” From this story of the 
formerly German congregation it appears that in 
the late thirties of the last century, priests from 
Baltimore, Maryland, came to Richmond four 
times a year to attend to the spiritual needs of the 
German Catholics in the city. It was in 1843, a 
meeting, held in the basement of St. Petet’s 
Church, Richmond, decided to organize a German 
parish under the protection of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Although encouraged by Bishop Whelan, 
the congregation did not attain to a Church of 
their own until the end of 1851. It was on the 
fourteenth of December of that year Bishop John 
“McGill blessed the first and only Church the 
Catholic Germans of Richmond have possessed. 
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It is rather surprising to discover a number of 
low-German names mentioned as auditors of ac- 
counts and members of the Church Committee, 
in 1849. The names unmistakably Westphalian 
in origin are Middendorf and Plasmeyer. Low- 
Germans rarely went to the South; they preferred 
the Middlewest, where they are mentioned as 
early pioneers in such States as Michigan, Illinois, 
Missouri, Iowa and Minnesota. The family of 
Plasmeyer is well and favorably known, for in- 
stance, in central Missouri, where they settled 
over one hundred years ago near the village of 
Westphalia. Two distinguished members of the 
family are the Franciscan Theodosius Plassmeyer 
and his brother, Colonel Plassmeyer, a graduate 
of West Point, now retired. 

Made acquainted with the above information, 
Fr. Theodosius Plassmeyer, O.F.M., wrote us: 

“It would seem to me that here we face a real 
Plassmeyer; they evidently were a numerous fami- 
ly in the neighborhood of Wadersloh and Lip- 
stadt. The Plassmeyers of Osage County, Mis- 
souri, represent two side branches: the Niekem- 
per-Plassmeyer and the Troetzer-Plassmeyer, and 
they adopted the uniform spelling of Plassmeyer, 
which appears in old documents as Platzmeier, 
Plassmeier, and with other slight variations. I 
belong to the Niekemper branch. This change 
of name is due to an old Westphalian custom, 
according to which the name of an estate (Hof) 
was adopted by a new owner. Consequently, a 
young man marrying the heiress of an estate 
adopted the name by which the farm, or more 
correctly the Hof, was known. Therefore, my 
grandfather's name was recorded in the baptismal 
book of Wadersloh as ‘Johann Heinrich Plass- 
meier (really Niekemper).’ He had married a 
young lady by the name of Plassmeier.” 


The Freiheits-Freund of Wednesday, February 
23, 1870, recorded the following feat: “On 
Saturday afternoon, February 19, 1870, George 
Arensberg performed the feat he had been betting 
about and which became famous. Punctually at 
three o’clock he began in New York with incredi- 
ble speed to fill four composing-sticks one after 
the other. When the hour had passed, he had 
composed 2,064 ems in Minion letters. Since 
one em fills the space of about three letters, Mr. 
Arensberg had set up during that hour 6,192 Iet- 
ters and had moved his arm to and from the type- 
case as many as. 12,384 times.” ; 
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Collectanea 


CONTRIBUTION to the Baltimore W ecker 

states: The report that with Major Dembin- 
ski in Wieliczka the last survivor of those heroes 
of the Polish Fourth Regiment has passed away, 
needs correction. The last one is still living and 
he is living here in Baltimore. He is Mr. Ernest 
Christian Frederick Blume, who is still active as 
a master-tanner. Blume was born in Leipsic in 
the house with the sign of the Golden Angel. In 
the early thirties he came to Odessa during his 
wanderings as journeyman-tanner. It was at 
Odessa he was pressed into the Russian army. 
Overcoming many perils he went over to the Pol- 
ish revolutionary troops, where he first fought 
under the leadership of the valiant amazone 
Princess Sternizka; later he was installed in the 
heroic Fourth Regiment. After the failure of the 
Polish Insurrection, Blume returned to Germany 
as one of the last ten of the Fourth Regiment. 
His appearance at that time enthused the poet 
Julius Mosen (died 1867); in praise of the last 
survivors of the Fourth Regiment he wrote his 
beautiful poem, beginning with the words: “At 
Warsaw one thousand bent their knees (Zu Watr- 
schau lagen tausend auf den Knieen)”.!) Mo- 
sen’s poem, set to music, became one of the most 
popular songs of Germany, which has thrilled 
millions of German youth. 


However brief the sketch of the life of Fr. 
Anton I. Decker, published in the mid-winter issue 
of The Family Friend may be, its author, Fr. Fran- 
cis M. Schneider, S.T.D., of St. Francis Seminaty, 
has succeeded in outlining some of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of this remarkable Priest. 


Fr. Decker was well known in the Central Ver- 
ein, because our organization, too, was close to his 
heart. As Dr. Schneider remarks, “His interest 
extended to establishing societies for the welfare 
of his people, such as a Sick Benefit Society and 
Insurance Societies. It is the Catholic Family Pro- 
tective Society is particularly indebted to him, be- 
cause Fr. Decker was the one man, who in 1901, 
led this Society toward the memorable status it 
now holds.” 

It was the influence he exerted caused the Con- 
vention of September, 1901, “after much study 
and preparation,” to adopt measures which made 
of it “the first of its kind in the United States to 


1) Der Fretheits-Freund, Dienstag April 12, 1870. 
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adopt a legal reserve basis.” Fr. Decker was a 
man of great determination, not easily. swayed, 
once he had made his decision regarding the. 
means and methods to be adopted for the attain- 
ment of a noble end. It is desirable the memory 
of these pioneers should be renewed and culti- 
vated. 


| 

An astonishingly large number of valuable; 
theses have been written by students of the Germany 
Department, Catholic University of America, it 
the course of the past ten or fifteen years. Profes- 
sor P. G. Gleis, Ph.D., a member of the faculty 
for over thirty years, “discusses the results of *his 
“Research in Christian Thought in German Lit- 
erature,” in an article contributed to the Catho- 
lic University Bulletin. 

While referring to dissertations students of 
the Department have published in the collection 
“Catholic University Studies in German” (20 
volumes), Dr. Gleis states the subjects range 
from a topic, such as the term “Nobility” in the 
thirteen century, the Merlin Legend, Burgher and 
Peasant as Social Forces in Didactic Poetry, to the 
relationship of certain prominent German ro- 
mances to old French literature. “Mother M. 
Aloysia Rachbauer, of the Sisters of St. Dominic 
of Great Bend, Kansas, who wrote an exhaustive 
book on Wolfram’s ‘Parzival’,”’ so he states, “has 
been awarded a personal citation of merit and 
gtanted a special blessing of the Holy Father in 
recognition of her outstanding work in graduate 
German study in the Catholic University of 
Ametica.” 


Once upon a time there existed in our country 
a German American literature. There were not 
a few poets and their products were published in 
papers, magazines, and also, in collected form, 
in books. 

Both the number of such poets and the oppor- 
tunity to publish poems have greatly decreased in 
recent decades. Still, here and there there are 
men and women unwilling to banish the lyre 
to the attic. Dr. Heinrich Bruehl of the Catho- 
lic University was a few years ago a regular con- 
tributor to German papers; and more recently 
the St. Josephs-Blatt of Mt. Angel, Oregon, and 
the Kath. Wochenblatt und Landmann of Chi- 
cago and Omaha have published poems by “Bru- 
der Joseph.” This is the penname of one who 
has behind him long years of service in the 


Indian missions; he is a lay brother in the Society 


of Jesus. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


De Montfort, Blessed Louis Grignion. The Secret of 
‘ Mary, revised edition, 1944. The Montfort 
Fathers, Bay Shore, N. ¥. 89 p. Price 15c. 


Denis, Gabriel, S.M.M. The Reign of Jesus Through 
Mary, revised edition, 1944. The Montfort 
Fathers, Bay Shore, N. Y. 297 p. Price $1.00. 


\ Di Montfort, Beato Luigi M. Grignion, Il Segreto Di 
\ Maria, 1944. 62 p: Price 10c. 


\ 

\Contre la Prostitution. L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, Mon- 

A treal, Canada, Jan., 1945. 82 p. Price 15 
sous, 


Reviews 


"TH possibility of convincing some people that to 
impose a peace of revenge on Germany would ex- 
pose Europe to new dangers of a political, social and cul- 
tural nature, appears doubtful at the present time. The 
passion to reassert Jex talionis appears to have the up- 
per hand, especially since all too many people are sick 
and tired of the war in Europe and have but one wish, 
that their husbands and sons should be returned to their 
homes as soon as possible. 

For those who realize their obligations to even a 
beaten enemy, we would recommend Prof. Ferdinand 
A. Hermens’ book on “The Tyrants’ War and the Peo- 
ples’ Peace.” It has been said of this volume, by Mr. 
Hiram Motherwell, author of “The Peace We Fight 
For’: “Mr. Hermens’ book brings first hand knowledge 
and great common sense to help us understand the 
values involved. Many may resent his views today. But 
once we come to grips with a problem of remaking Ger- 
many, they will begin to appreciate its lucid wisdom.” 

Similarly, Mr. Sidney B. Fay, Professor of History, 
Harvard University, states as his opinion: ‘Here is a 
wise, well informed and very readable book. It de- 
serves the widest circulation, because it deals with the 
most important task facing the American people—the 
terms to be imposed on the defeated Axis powers .. .” 

The publishers are the University of Chicago Press, 
price $2.75. 


Pepler, Conrad, O.P. Lent, A Liturgical Commentary 


on the Lessons and Gospels. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1944. Pp. x+406. 
Price $4. 


Catholics familiar with the liturgy of the ecclest- 
astical year know that the Masses prescribed for the 
Lenten season belong in a class apart. Not only has 
each Mass for Lent its own proper, but each may be 
said to have also its own particular motif. The faith- 
ful realize that immense spiritual treasures are contained 
in the Lenten liturgy, but frequently are at a loss as to 

the method of extracting these treasures. 

In his book, Lent, A Liturgical Commentary on the 

Lessons and Gospels, Father Conrad Pepler, O.P., has 
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undertaken the task of assisting the faithful in this 
matter. He does not treat the entire Mass of the Cate- 
chumens, but only those parts which are mentioned in 
the title of his work. As the author writes in the 
Preface: “It (the teaching of the Lessons and Gospels) 
takes the listener to the bedrock of truth and shows 
him the very essence of his Lenten practices.” 


Father Pepler’s work is the result of thorough schol- 
atship. His task was not easy, since in the course of 
centuries the Lenten liturgy has undergone many 
changes. The Liturgy of Holy Saturday, for example, 
was formerly celebrated during the night from Holy 
Saturday to Easter Sunday morning. The faithful con- 
sidered the Lessons of Holy Saturday as part of the 
Paschal celebration. Unless the present day Catholic 
understands this, the blessing of the Paschal candle, the 
prophecies, and the Mass itself lose much of their mean- 
ing. 

The Lessons of Lent were intended as a course of in- 
struction both for the catechumens and the faithful. 
They were designated to prepare the former for bap- 
tism and to remind the latter of their obligations. Con- 
sequently those Lessons which contain the doctrine of 
the Redemption, the Incarnation, the sacramental sys- 
tem, and other basic truths were selected. Father Pep- 
ler’s explanations of the Church’s method of teaching 
are excellent. 


The priest and the seminarian will find in this book 
a wealth of material for spiritual reading, meditation, 
and instruction. But the work is not intended to be a 
book of short meditations, or suggestions for five-minute 
sermons. Father Pepler goes further than that. Fol- 
lowing the liturgy, he probes deeply into the mysteries 
of our faith and opens new vistas of thought. His pres- 
entation is clear, but it is the reader’s task to assimi- 
late what has been presented. 

The educated Catholic layman, too, will find this 
book both interesting and helpful. Some parts may 
elude his grasp, but others will render the Lenten lit- 
urgy more real and living. Father Pepler’s book, in 
brief, should assist in accomplishing the purpose of the 
Lessons, which, according to the author’s Preface, is to 
enable the Christian “‘to identify himself with Christ 
hanging on the Cross.” 


THEODORE LEUTERMAN, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s Abbey 
Atchison, Kansas 


The Social Encyclicals are an inexhaustible quarry for 
the controversialist in search of missiles, and though 
Catholics may be justified in quoting anti-Socialist 
passages against those who only quote anti-Capitalist 
passages—just as the Capitalist, of course, stresses Soci- 
alist condemnations while soft pedalling any reference 
to Capitalist evils—still this was not the purpose for 
which the Encyclicals were written. These stones were 


“quarried to build a sound Christian social order, not to 


be used as brickbats. 
Fr. S. J. GOSLING 
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CO-OPERATING WITH THE CHAPLAINS 


te oe 
ppxom a replacement depot oversea came an ac- 
". knowledgement for pamphlets forwarded on No- 
vember 22. The Chaplain states: 

“The 500 copies of ‘The Name of God’ arrived just 
in time for Holy Name Sunday; so on that day we gave 
evety man at Mass a copy of the wonderful little pam- 
phlet—it was most appropriae for the occasion.” 

Continuing the same writer states: 

“The assortment ‘of pamphlets on various subjects of 
interest was: most welcome. The one dealing with the 
Leper Girl served as an inspiration for many of the 
Catholic soldiers at this post. It taught them not to 
complain if at times the cross seems heavy. 

.- You, may be sure that all of the pamphlets were 
deeply appreciated, and if at any time in the future you 
have pamphlets to Spare, you may be sure that the Cath- 
olic soldiers in this unit ate most anxious to read them.” 

Even in the days of swift steamships, a letter be- 
tween the Netherlands East Indies and St. Louis would 
have been on its way several months. On February 15 
a communication, addressed to us bya Chaplain on 
February 9, was delivered to the Bureau. A remarkable 
tecord in the annals of. mail service. 

- The contents of the communication is characteristic 
of not a few of those we receive from Chaplains over- 
sea. “Just a note to let you know,” the writer, mem- 
ber of the Order of St. Francis, states, “that we re- 
ceived lately the hundred Sacred Heart badges, a gift 
of your kindness. I have a few rosaries left from your 
last shipment. Your air mail letter of January 13 is 
also at hand, and I am glad that you are sending me 
some more beads. In case you should need a special re- 
quest from me, use this letter.” Continuing the Chap- 
lain states: “Several times you have kindly offered to 


send me altar linens. I have not thus far asked for any 
as mine are wearing pretty well. However, some are 
getting past laundering, on account of the black mil- 
dew that attacks things out here. For this reason, 


please send me a few purificators and finger towels. In 


case you could help me out, I would discard some of 
my worst ones.” 


In addition, the writer submits another request: “My 


men are doing a bit of reading now, and I am trying to 


build up a Catholic library, in order that they may read 
worthwhile books. Should it be possible for you to find 
some second-hand books, any kind (Catholic preferred, 
such as Cannon Sheehan, Benson, Dudley), we could 
well use them. I obtained a few new titles from the 
Herald Press, but I have to watch the cost of them.” 


Regarding himself the Chaplain writes: “Jungle rot 
(fever) under control but not gone. Have picked up a 
few medals since writing you last. Purple Heart for a 
minor injury that is just about well now after ten days’ 
hospitalization. Bronze Star and Silver Star for a couple 
of miner operations, but which nevertheless cost us a 
few casualties. Things are quiet here now; some Japs 
surrendering, driven to do so by starvation on the 
island.” ee 

Letters of a similar kind are too numerous for quo- 
tation. So we will, therefore, restrict ourselves to men- 
tioning what a chaplain wrote from a camp in Texas: 


“I appreciate the quick service you gave us in send- 


ing the pamphlets and booklets I requested in my letter 
to you, and also the pamphlets and booklets you sent 
along that I had not requested. We did not have any of 


these on hand and I am sure that they will be of great 


help to my. soldier boys.” 
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_ Similarly, the Young Christian Workers of San Fran- 
Cisco wrote us, upon receipt of a quantity of our pam- 
phlets intended particularly for distribution among their 
numerous members in the service: 


“We are constantly being asked for good reading 
material, something that is plain and not at all dry and 
long. The pamphlets which you sent us are just the 
tight thing; the men can easily catry them in their 
pockets and read them as time permits.” 


_ This fine group of young Catholic activists express, 
\ in the same letter, their appreciation for the co-opera- 
tion the Bureau has granted them. 


—S"* 


For the P.O.W. 


The need for another edition of the German prayer 
book “Trost im Gebet,” was referred to in these col- 
umns last month. It soon became apparent that we 
should print, not ten or fifteen thousand copies of the 
book, but an edition of fifty thousand copies. In fact 
we were encouraged to do so by ecclesiastic authorities. 
Fortunately, it was possible to overcome all the diffi- 
culty of shortages, and at this writing the first lot is 
coming from the press. A large consignment will be 
sent overseas. A letter dated February 12 and ad- 
dressed from a base in the “European theater of oper- 
ations’’ says: 

“I have your kind letter of January 18 notifying us 
that you have sent 2400 copies of your prayer-book to 
us. I have also received the clearance from the Chief 
of Chaplains office, relieving the necessity for censor- 
ship.” 

The writer, a Chaplain of course, adds: 

“It appears that we will be called upon to minister 
to the needs of German prisoners of war for some time 
to come; therefore, we would very much appreciate it 
if you would send us an additional allotment of prayer- 
books when your new edition comes from the press.” 

For the rest, the Bureau is continuing to make it 
possible for German priests among the POW to con- 
tinue their studies. In some cases books are sent to the 
Executive Officer of a camp. A receipt for “donated 
theological books,” intended for a certain German POW 
Chaplain, lists a bible in three volumes and six books 
on theological subjects by the theologians Hurter and 
Noldin. 

It is by no means books alone the Bureau furnishes 
to Chaplains serving the prisoners of war. There are 
many minor services we are able to render. Thus a 
prisoner of war writes: 

“From the Chaplain we received the music paper 
which you sent him. We thank you most heartily for 
it. It serves the purpose to duplicate the notes and the 
text of Mass songs for our small choir. I salute you 
in the name of the Catholic Parish at (name of POW 
camp).” 

We have also been able to furnish a few more Gof- 
fines to Chaplains, who substitute them for books of 
Gospels and Epistles published for use in the pulpit. 
Writing from Louisiana, a Chaplain states: 

“Thank you so much for the second copy of the Gof- 
fine. It will be a great help to me in ministering to 

the spiritual needs of German prisoners of war.” 
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Prevent Som nolence 


ANCELLATION of Conventions imposes upon 

officers of State Branches of the CV and the NC 
WU the obligation to devise means of fostering the 
spirit of action and co-operation in local Organizations. 
Wherever possible, societies should be visited and en- 
couraged to carry on in order that they may be prepared 
to meet the difficulties which are sure to arise after the 
war has terminated. 


Where personal visits are out of the question, the 
written and printed word should carry messages from 
the executive offices of Branches to subordinated socie- 
ties. Our organizations of men in Wisconsin, New 
Jersey and Illinois are publishing a Digest which is sent 
to all members. State Branches of the CV which have 
not as yet had recourse to this means of reaching their 
people should consider the possibility of establishing 
an organ of their own. Better use should be made also 
of our Catholic weeklies. We have not progressed in 
this regard; in fact, locals are not making as much use 
of the Catholic press as did those of thirty and more 
years ago. 


We wish to call attention to the decision of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Catholic State. League of 
Texas. Obliged to cancel this year’s Convention, the 
Executive Committee decided to consider the feasibility 
of holding district meetings which, they were told by 
the O.P.A., would not be subject to the prohibition of 
the meetings of large bodies. The Catholic Life In- 
surance Union, with headquarters at San Antonio, has 
also decided to hold district sales meetings instead of 
the annual State meeting. 


Youth Director Writes 


WELL-BALANCED article entitled “My Brother 

in Arms” is the first of what we hope will be a 
series of articles from the pen of Rev. Fabian Diersing, 
O.S.B., Second Vice-President and Youth Director of 
the Catholic Central Verein. The article delineates very 
skilfully a Catholic boy in his home before his de- 
parture for military service, describes and suggests the 
nature of his experiences during the war, visualizes his 
return home, and suggests the attitude the home folks 
should adopt toward the returning soldier. 


The writer opposes the present fad of referring to 
those in the army as “G I Joe’s.”” “This phrase,” says 
Fr. Diersing, “is one coined by the men themselves, to 
be used among themselves while they are in uniform. 
But they are not ‘G I Joe’s,’ government issues! They 
are human beings created by Almighty God through the 
instrumentality of their parents, and are to be treated 
as such, even while in uniform. The Government has 
nothing to do with their being.” 

Continuing, Fr. Diersing remarks that to a sincere 
Christian, such slang is an insult, even though the army 
permits its use. He quotes Pope St. Leo who said: 
“Recognize, O Christian, thy dignity, and being made a 
sharer of Divine nature, go not back to your former 
wotthlessness along the way of unseemly conduct. Keep 
in mind of what Head and of what Body you are a mem- 
ber.” . . satizl 
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The Youth Director of the CV insists that our broth- 
ers in arms be treated with great kindness and con- 
sideration upon their return from the war, and that 
they be' aided in every possible way to forget their hor- 
rible experiences. They should be made comfortable in 
a home where peace and joy reigns, and on Sundays they 
should be urged to assist at Mass in the same family 
pew where they knelt with their mothers and fathers 
during the years of their youth. 

In an impressive, poetic style, Fr. Diersing holds forth 
to the men returning from the war the vision of Chris- 
tian marriage, with a modest, neat home as a goal worth 
all their suffering and sacrifices. If read by the return- 
ing veteran, the article should kindle the fires of hope 
and confidence that he can ‘yet strive for, and create for 
himself a better life. 


New Life Members 


fe is a pleasure to report that four more priests have 
joined the Central Verein as Life Members. Three 
of them unsolicited; they are the Very Rev. Henry F. 
Schuermann, S.T.D., V.F., Pastor of St. Mary’s Church, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., and the Rev. Frs. Joseph Ost- 
heimer, of Coplay, Pa., Spiritual Advisor to the Penn- 
sylvania Branch of the NCWU, and his brother the 
Rev. Anthony Ostheimer, Ph.D., of Philadelphia. All 
of them expressed the assurance that they felt it in- 
cumbent upon themselves to thus demonstrate their in- 
terest in the CV. 

In addition, a priest long interested in the CV, who 
has rendered valuable services to the Catholic State 
League of Texas, Very Reverend Jacob Lenzen, Dean, 
Castroville, Texas, had his name inscribed on the Life 
Membership roll of our organization. In this instance 
the membership was a gift of the St. Louis’ Society of 
Castroville. 

The campaign for Life Members did not come to an 
end with last year’s Convention; the fact that none of 
the priests referred to was solicited by our members 
indicates the campaign should be continued. The Ex- 
pansion Fund to which Life Membership payments ac- 
crue is still far from the goal established for it by the 
San Francisco Convention. 


Official Request 


TH President of the CV, Mr. J. M. Aretz, received 

a communication from the War Finance Division, 
U. S. Treasury, appealing to the organization to dispose 
of at least one one-hundred dollar War Saving Bond, 
Series E, to each of our members before May 31, 1945. 
In a letter to the Presidents of the State Leagues, Mr. 
Aretz requests that this appeal be made known to our 
societies and members in each State. 

The National President recalls a resolution adopted 
at our Convention in St. Louis in 1917, at the begin- 
ning of World War I. It reads in part: “We know 
what our duty demands of us, what we owe to our coun- 
try, the United States, and we are ready to act accord- 
ingly.” Therefore, Mr. Aretz states “this reasonable te- 
quest by our Government should meet with a ready and 
hearty response by all our members.” 
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Thriving Benevolent Societies 


INCE many business firms reach a ripe old age; 
nevertheless it is not customary to assume that all 
business is unsafe and unsatisfactory because so many 
firms and concerns fail in the course of years. But 
when a benevolent society goes out of existence, there 
is a general shaking of heads and an increase of suspici- 
on that such organizations are just impossible today. 

In conformity with the constitution of St. Francis de 
Sales Benevolent Society, of St. Louis, its Secretaty, Mr. 
Joseph G. Metzger, submitted to the annual meeting of | 
the organization on January 22, the Report for the year 
1944. According to the roster there were 839 mem- 
bers, 22 of whom had joined during the twelve-months 
period. While the net_gain was not large, due to the 
death of fourteen members, the resignation of one and 
the expulsion of three others, the fact that so many 
men eligible for membership had been drafted must be 
taken into consideration. Average age of the deceased 
members was 57 years and 3 months; average length 
of membership in the Society, 30 years and 9 months. 
A net income for 1944 of $7113.33 increased the So- 
ciety’s capital to $194,188.61. 

All told, this is something worth remembering: Of- 
ficers were paid for a year’s services the munificent sum 
of $550! Certainly an argument in favor of these or- 
ganizations of mutual help in the field of insurance. 


Although St. Peter and St. Clemens Benevolent So- 
ciety of St. Paul has but 345 regular members, five 
adopted members and fifty juvenile members, it too has 
published an interesting Report for the year 1944. Re- 
ceipts totaled $21,027.35. Total assets as of January 1, 
1945, amounted to $35,749.49. Total salaries paid of- 
ficers, $385. There was no gain in membership, evi- 
dently due to the war; in this case too it was necessary 
to expel four members, unfortunately. 

Among the expenditures of both societies are many 
gifts for charitable purposes; particularly the Cen- 
tral Verein and the Bureau are frequently remembered 
by these faithful organizations. That they may con- 
tinue efficiently is indeed highly desirable. A good 
deal can be done to strengthen those Societies which 
seem to lag behind. Their officers should be held to 
study the plan which has been developed for their in- 
formation by a competent Central Verein Committee 
for Benevolent Societies. 


Not a few societies affiliated with the CV are 
proud of their record of affiliation, extending over 
many decades. In this regard the following statement, 
turnished by Mr. A. R. Roggenbauer, Treasurer, St. 
Bonaventure Benevolent Society, of Milwaukee, is of 
particular interest. 

The writer declares that it appears from the history 
of his society it had joined the Central Verein at the 
time of its organization and that it had been a faith- 
ful member of our organization since 1872. It was 
also a generous member, having willingly contributed 
to every endeavor sponsored by the CV. The largest 


single contribution was one of a thousand dollars, in- 


tended for the Central Bureau Endowment Fund. In 
addition, St. Bonaventure Benevolent Society gave one 
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hundred dollars towards the Expansion Fund while a 
number of its members subscribed for a Life or In Me- 
moriam Membership. Mr. Roggenbauer believes, in 
fact, that St. Bonaventure Society, with one hundred 
and sixty-five members, leads all other societies, affiliated 
with the CV, in regard to the number of enrollments 
of the kind referred to. The list is as folows: In Me- 
moriam Enrollments, four; Life Memberships, seven, 
and Sustaining Memberships, nine. 
The writer of this information attributes the attitudes 
\ adopted by the Society collectively to the influence ex- 
\etted by some of its former and present leaders. 


Reasoned Opposition 


A ROMET action to counteract the threat of a hasty 

and ill-advised adoption of universal military train- 
ing by Congress was taken by the Catholic State League 
of Texas. A letter, addressed to all affiliated societies 
in Texas by President Frank C. Gittinger, asks of them 
to voice their opposition to conscription legislation by 
writing to Senators and Congressmen .from the State. 
Enclosed with Mr. Gittinger’s communication was a 
copy of a letter addressed to Senator Tom Connally, of 
Texas, in behalf of the societies affiliated with the Texas 
State League. It was signed by Mr. Walter Albrecht, 
Secretary of the League. 

Among other arguments against peace-time conscrip- 
tion, are these: The adoption, of such a law at this time 
“would utterly disregard the rights of the eleven mil- 
lion men now fighting on far-flung battle fields to pre- 
setve our freedom and our democratic way of life, be- 
cause it would give them no opportunity to have their 
opinions considered”; and that “fair, free and full con- 
sideration cannot be given under present war-time con- 
ditions to such an all-embracing and drastic measure, 
which will affect and disrupt the lives of more than a 
million young men annually”; that peace-time conscrip- 
tion of all youths will lead to militarism with all its 
hardships and burdensome taxation. It is also stated 
that this nation has shunned and denounced militarism 
throughout its history; it would be foolish to adopt the 
very thing which we have most violently denounced in 
the dictators. 

In conclusion, the letter proposes an alternative to 
peace-time conscription. It is suggested that the ROTC 
program, fostered in many schools and colleges in the 
past, be expanded to meet the requirements of military 
training for young men. ‘This is proposed on the 
ground that it would not disrupt the lives of youth to 
such an extent as would conscription, which separates 
them from the influence of the parents, church, and 
family during their formative years. 

Mr. Gittinger’s letter likewise urges the Texas socie- 
ties to oppose one bill and support another under con- 
sideration in the Texas legislature, by writing to their 
senators and representatives in Austin. The first bill, 
“aimed at our Catholic schools, should be opposed by 
our organization.” It would apportion the available 
school funds upon a scholastic enrollment basis, rather 
than on a census basis, as is the practice according to the 
present law. The Texas societies are asked to favor a 
Hill to re-district the State according to the results of 
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the last Federal census, so that all sections of the State 
may obtain equitable representation. 

The Societies are asked to send copies of the letters 
sent to their National and State representatives regard- 
ing these questions, to State President Mr. Gittinger. 


New Jersey Branch Publication 


TH title Digest was first adopted in the Central 

Verein by the Wisconsin Branch for a periodical 
intended to convey to its members information on Cath- 
olic Action and on the activities of the National and 
State organization. This publication began its third 
year with an issue put out in January. The leading feat- 
ure is the article on ‘“The Basis of an Enduring Peace,” 
by Rev. Frederick Houck. 

As reported in the February issue the CU of Illinois 
has followed suit, as has also the Central Society of 
New Jersey. This latest publication makes use of some 
of the articles found in the Wisconsin Digest; a reas- 
onable arrangement consideting present shortage of 
paper and labor. The editors of the Central Society 
Digest are Frs. Wm. C. Heimbuch and Paul Huber, 
O.S.B., assisted by Mr. Charles Kraft and Mr. Henry 
Noll. The latter is the publication’s business manager. 

The Archbishop of Newark, Most Rev. Thomas J. 
Walsh, has granted the undertaking his approval in the 
following words: 

“I know the Central Society and its principles. I 
fully and unconditionally approve your great organiza- 
tion of Catholic Social Action. 

“Practice these principles and spread them every- 
where, find new applicants to spread Catholic morality.” 

An important thing is that these publications are being 
mailed direct to each member within the State Branch- 
es. Experience has shown that leaving distribution to 
the local societies is not effective, and often a wasted 
effort. Either the member does not attend the meeting 
and therefore fails to receive his copy, or the secretary 
is too busy or indifferent to distribute the publication. 

It is to be hoped that from this modest beginning, the 
Digest will develop into a medium of genuine Catholic 
Social Action within the New Jersey Branch. 


Women Aid Bureau 


HARACTERISTIC of the demands Chaplains are 

are at times compelled to address to the Bureau 

is the request which came to us from a priest serving a 

POW camp. Would we send him, he wrote, a quantity 

of last year’s palms in order that he could prepare the 
ashes for Ash Wednesday services. 

But could we? We felt helpless, until it occurred 
to us to appeal to Mrs. Anna C. Hilke, president of the 
St. Louis and St. Louis County League of the CWU of 
Mo. While rather astonished at first over the commis- 
sion we thrust upon her, Mrs. Hilke went to work reso- 
lutely and two days later we were told that sufficient 
palms had been collected to satisfy the requirements 
of the chaplain in question. He receipted for them 
on February 10. 

But what would we have done without the aid Mrs. 
Hilke rendered? In this respect, we have found our 
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women members far more responsive than the men. The 
two exiled members of the Institute of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, who, after five homeless years in the country, have 
at last found a shelter in Arkansas, recently informed 
us that they had received a good deal of help from mem- 
bers of the NCWU, whose attention we had called to 
the predicament of these two lonely German Sisters, 
Daughters of the Ven. Mary Ward, the noble foundress 
of an Order known in Germany, particularly in Ba- 
varia as “die Englischen Fraulein” (the English Mad- 
ams). And thus in other cases we have never yet ap- 
pealed to Branches of the women’s organization in vain. 


Branch and District Meetings 


HE evil effect of indecent literature on both juve- 

niles and adults was described by Judge Edward 
M. Ruddy in his address to the February meeting of 
the St. Louis District League, conducted in St. Bernard’s 
Parish. Proofs of the assertion that we are to an ex- 
tent what we read, and of the saying “The pen is 
mightier than the sword” resulted from Judge Ruddy’s 
experiences in the St. Louis City Circuit Courts. The 
speaker urged the use of good literature as a positive, 
constructive force in the lives of youth. He also spoke 
in favor of the Code of the National Organization for 
Decent Literature. 

Fr. John Melies, pastor of St. Bernard’s Patish, spoke 
from his fourteen-years experience as chaplain in Mis- 
souri State Penitentiary. He commented approvingly on 
the interest shown for the welfare of the inmates of the 
Missouri penal institution in recent years. Referring to 
the message conveyed by the guest speaker, Fr. Joseph 
Lubeley pointed out the need to cultivate a vigorous re- 
ligious life in the family to counteract the dangers and 
evils described in Judge Ruddy’s address. Fr. Rudolph 
B. Schuler also spoke briefly. 

President Arthur Hannebrink of the CU of Missouri 
recommended that the men present should strive to 
bring about a large vote in favor of the revised Missouri 
Constitution on February 27. Mr. Henry Jacobsmeyer 
of the CV Legislative Committee commented on the 
Marriage Bill, which is now being considered for 
amendment in Jefferson City; he urged also that the 
members keep informed regarding the May Bill, now 
under consideration in Washington, which proposes the 
drafting of boys seventeen and eighteen years of age 
after the present war. Mr. Casper Todt spoke in opposi- 
tion to the National Cemetery Bill pending in Wash- 
ington. . 

The penny collection taken up for the benefit of the 
Chaplains’ Aid Fund of the CB amounted to $3.23. 


Although neither the season of the year nor the con- 
ditions caused by the war were favorable to any public 
assembly on the last Sunday of January, the Lehigh Val- 
ley Federation conducted a well-rounded quarterly meet- 
ing on that day in Holy Ghost Parish, Bethlehem. Cer- 
tain features of peace time meetings were omitted, but 


on the whole a well-arranged program occupied the af- 
ternoon. 


Benediction services were conducted in Holy Ghost — 


Church, the Pastor, Father Scott Fasig, officiating. At a 
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subsequent business meeting the annual election of offi- 
cers was held; Mr. John Stumpf was elected President 
and Mr. Clement Farnschlader, Financial Secretary. Buith; 
men are of Allentown. Mr. Frank X. Ehlacher, wh 
has. for sixteen years so faithfully served the organiza- 
tion, was elected Honorary President for life. Fr. Jo- 
seph May, Miller Heights, again accepted the office of! 
Spiritual Advisor. Addressing the meeting, Fr. May; 
spoke on the Lehigh Vallley Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations, reported on in a recent issue of SJR, and an- 
nounced that on account of the coal shortage the ses- 
sions would not begin until after Lent. 

As is customary with the Lehigh Valley Branch, the 
business meetings were followed by a Civic Demonstra-- 
tion, which was addressed by Capt. E. J. Quinn, of AlL-- 
lentown, and Rev. Edward Reichl, M.S.C., of Reading.. 
Both spoke on the “Problem of Hate and Bigotry,” asi 
related phenomena. 


True to its program, the Philadelphia District of the: 


CV continues to offer the members attending its month-- 


ly meetings in the Volksverein-Hall addresses by com- | 


petent speakers. At the meeting conducted on Sunday ’ 
afternoon, February 11, Brother E. Ignatius, F.S.C., Li- 
brarian, La Salle College, spoke on “The Life and 
Works of Hertha Pauli,” who came to our country from 
Vienna a few years ago, an exile. Since her arrival here 
she has written a number of books which have attracted 
attention. At the present time the authoress is engaged 
on a historical work, ‘I Lift My Lamp,” the story of the 


tatute of Liberty on Bedloes Island, New York. To 


Catholics Miss Pauli is probably best known through 
her Christmas books, ‘‘Silent Night” and ‘‘The Story of 
the Christmas Tree.” 

The meeting commemorated, moreover, in an appro- 
priate manner the anniversaty of Lincoln’s birth, on the 
following day. 


The Catholic City Federation of St. Paul, Minn., held 
its monthly meeting in Assumption Parish on Sunday, 
February 4. The guest speaker on this occasion was 
Lt. Masayuki Matsunaga, a recipient of the Purple Heart 
and a veteran of the 100th Infantry Battalion composed 
of Japanese-Americans who served with distinction in 
the invasion of Italy. The speaker related some of his 
experiences in the service. 

Installation of the newly elected officers of the Fed- 
eration was conducted under the direction of Mr. J. M. 
Aretz, President of the Central Verein of America. Mr. 
Anthony H. Winkel is the new President of the Fed- 
eration. : 


A recent meeting of the Quincy District League, CU 
of Ill., was told by Father Thomas Rusk, O.F.M., pas- 
tor of St. Francis Parish in the city referred to, that he 
is conducting weekly. lectures for the members of the 
parish on Bishop Muench’s treatise on ‘Nationalism 
and Internationalism.”’ 
and there on the apparent lack of interest of younger 
Catholic men in the work of the Central Verein. Father 
Thomas suggested the name Catholic Central Society 
should be adopted, although he personally would wish 
the title Central Verein to be retained. 


This led to a discussion then. 
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A Notable Jubilee 


OT a few membets of the Order of Friars Minor 

Conventuals in our country have co-operated faith- 
fully with the Central Verein. At one time, the office 
of Corresponding Secretary was filled by one of the 
Fathers of this branch of the Franciscan Order, which 
was, having come to the U. S., established at Syracuse, 
New York, some ninety years ago. In more recent 
years it was the late Fr. Albert Regensburger, O.M.C., 
who attended our National Conventions, and was al- 
Ways, on those occasions, an active member of the Reso- 
lutions Committee. He likewise participated in the an- 
nual meetings of our New York Branch, and his coun- 
sel and influence made themselves felt. 

Among other Fathers, friends of our organization, 
who wear the black habit of the Friars Minor Conven- 
tuals, we would name Very Rev. Daniel Lutz, D.C.L., 
Minister Provincial of the Province of the Immaculate 
Conception, who resides at Syracuse, N. Y. This ex- 
cellent religious was permitted to observe the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood early in 
February, on which occasion he celebrated a Solemn 
Highmass in the Church of the Assumption, in the pres- 
ence of Most Rev. Walter A. Foery, Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Syracuse. 

How faithfully the Jubilarian has labored, the follow- 
ing passage from the address delivered by the Bishop 
on this occasion reveals: 

“The word of God was heard from his lips in Man- 
chester and Liverpool, England; in New Jersey and New 
York. It was of little importance to him whether his 
listening audience was a group of little children or a 
great throng in a crowded church. The place of his 
teaching or the number taught was not important. 

“Tt was, however, supremely important that he teach 
Christ crucified and Christ risen from the dead. In the 
middle of a world of darkness and sin, he has labored 
to keep burning brightly the lamp of faith and to pre- 
serve holy and intact and unchanged the sacred doc- 
trines which Christ gave His first priests.” 

Born at Trenton, N. Y., in 1872, Very Rev. Fr. 
Lutz entered the novitiate of the Friars Minor Conven- 
tuals at Syracuse, New York, in 1888. He studied phi- 
losophy at Trenton, N. Y., under Fr. Dominic Reuter, 
O.M.C., late Minister General of the Order, and the- 
ology at Trenton and at Rome, where he was ordained 
in 1895. He received his Doctorate in Canon Law in 
the’ same year. 

His first appointment was to St. Francis College, 
Trenton, N. Y., where he was associated as Lector and 
Rector from 1895-1909. He held positions as local 
Superior and Pastor for several terms at Mt. Pleasant, 
N. J., Utica, N. Y., Bayhead, N. Y., and Raquette 
Lake, N. Y., during which time he built several church- 
es. He spent twelve years in the missions of the Order 
in England, from 1920-1932, serving as local Superior 
and Pastor at Liverpool, where he built a church, and 
at Manchester, where he provided for his parish a 
church and school. 

_ Upon his return to the United States in 1933 he 
served as Spiritual Director at St. Francis Preparatory 
Seminary, Staten Island, N. Y., and as Chaplain in St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Utica, N. Y. He was elected Mas- 
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ter of Novices in 1942, and later in the same year Min- 
ister Provincial. 

Such is the outstanding record of the jubilarian who 
is a successful administrator, an exceptional orator, and 
an exemplary religious. 


Ne ecrolog y 


D EATH came suddenly on January 31, in his eighty- 

first year, to Mr. Philip A. Schindler, who for 
forty-one years had served as a director and treasurer 
of the Leo House in New York City. The deceased 
was a member of the Catholic Central Verein and of a 
number of other Catholic societies. 

Mr. Schindler’s endeavors for Leo House were of an 
outstanding nature. He was a member of the corpora- 
tion for forty-six years, and was one of the leading pro- 
moters of the plan to erect the present Leo House, lo- 
cated on West Twenty-third Street. In 1927 Mr. 
Schindler was honored by Pope Pius XI by the bestowal 
of the papal medal Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. 

. The Solemn Requiem Mass for the deceased was cele- 
brated in St. Brendan’s Church on February 3, by the 
Rev. William J. Rafter. 

Founded originally in 1878 in honor of Leo XIII as a 
stopping-place for immigrants on arrival from Europe, 
the institution changed its location and in more recent 
years has served as a Hospice where good, moderately 
priced accommodations could be obtained in the me- 
tropolis. Many Catholic clergy, religious and laity from 
all parts of the country have stopped at Leo House on 
their trips to and from Europe, or while visiting New 
York City. 


Faithfulness to the ideals of Catholic life in his fami- 
ly, parish, and in the Central Verein distinguished the 
life of Mr. Maximillian A. Kraft, who passed to his re- 
ward on January 26 at Irvington, New Jersey, at the age 
of sixty-one. He was a brother of Mr. Charles P Kraft, 
President of the Central Society of New Jersey. 

The deceased was a member of the St. Augustine’s 
Men’s Society of his parish and of the CV since his 
seventeenth year. For forty years he took part in the 
State Conventions of the CV, while he attended five 
national conventions, the last one in St. Louis in 1942, 
For nine years he served as president of St. Augustine’s 
Society. 

The deceased was a charitable, quiet, and unassum- 
ing man. His only interest in life, besides his family, 
was his parish, which he had served as a trustee for 
many years. For thirty-three years an employee of the 
Postal Service, his retirement was to have gone into ef- 
fect on January 30, the day of his burial. 


Aid to the Missions 


OR some time the Bureau had been striving to ob- 

tain the services of a truck so that the quantity of 
materials which were packed and ready for shipment 
to the missions could be sent on its way. Fortunately, 
we wete finally able to hire a man with a truck, and on 
a warm day in February, the type of winter day in Mis- 
souri which deceives you into thinking that spring has 
arrived, the load was delivered to the freight depot. 
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Twenty mission stations in twelve States received the 
consignment of twenty bales and fifteen cartons. The 
total weight of the shipment was 3,145 pounds. 

Members of the NCWU who collected and donated 
the clothing, bedding and medicines contained in this 
shipment should be happy to know that it is the mis- 
sions among the Indians in the North and Northwest, 
the Negroes in the missions of the South and the poor 
Mexicans in the Southwest who are now benefiting from 
the fruit of their charitable labors. We were happy to 
have gotten the shipment on its way, for no sooner had 
it been delivered to the freight depot when the weath- 
er changed abruptly and a six and one-half inch snow 
followed. 


"Where There Is A Will’ 


CECE ie of the spirit which animates 
not a few of our grdups is the communication ad- 
dressed to us by Miss Louise S$. Wermuth, of Pough- 
keepsie, New York, in explanation of a contribution in- 
tended for the Emergency Fund. She writes: 

“This amount, as have been our other contributions 
to your cause, is an accumulation of dimes which our 
group of Mission workers have collected from month 
to month, as we get together to sew for the Missions. 
The little group consists of only seven members, but we 
do accomplish things. All were unanimous in the de- 
cision to send you the enclosed ten dollars.” 

We have repeatedly referred to the reluctance of 
Benevolent Societies to withdraw from the treasury 
money for purposes other than those to which the organ- 
ization is devoted. We have never found fault with 
this attitude, but have at various times suggested that 
it should nevertheless be possible for a society to raise 
contributions needed by the CV and the Bureau for their 
purposes by adopting other means conducive of the 
same end, as, for instance, a ‘penny collection.” 

It is St. Joseph’s Society of Fredericksburg, Texas, 
has proven the correctness of our contention. While 
remitting a gift of five dollars from the Society towards 
the Chaplains’ Aid Fund, the Secretary, Mr. Walter W. 
Jenschke, stated that a further eleven dollars “was do- 
nated by the members present in the meeting’ which 
voted the contribution referred to. It is just a question 
of proving right the old saying: “Where there’s a will 
there’s a way.” 


The Book Apostolate 


eens an acknowledgment for “three very interest- 
ing and useful books,” sent by the Bureau to the 
Library of St. Maty’s College, Kurseong, India, came 
the information that on November 21 of last year, nine- 
teen new Priests had been ordained in the Chapel at 
St. Mary’s by the Archbishop of Calcutta. They would, 
however, stay on for another year to complete their theo- 
logical training. Seventeen other young Priests had, so 
the writer states, just left for their respective Missions 
in India and Iraq, after finishing their course of the- 
ology. All of them had benefited during their stay at 
St. Mary’s College of what the Rector, in his kindness, 
calls our “generous and faithful help to the Library,” 
and that they would now “carry further to the peoples 
of India the fruit, intellectual and spiritual, which they 
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have drawn from the many useful books you have sent } 


” 


us 


to let us have books, in order that we may be able to 
continue to promote the Apostolate of Books. 


Miscellany 
EVERAL societies, formerly affiliated with the Cath- 


olic State League of Texas, have again joined the or-’ 


ganization. Among them are those at Selma, Redrock, 
and Weimar. Our Texas League has in Mr. Joseph 
Kraus an organizer, who not alone secures the re-afhli- 
ation of societies formerly in the organization but at- 
tempts to organize new societies, as, for instance, at 
Wall. 


Last year the Catholic Life Insurance Union of Texas | 


has added 1,580 new members to its roster; as of De- 
cember 31, 1944, the total membership was 7,527. 
Total sales for the twelve months reached $1,233,025. 
All told this organization comprises at the present time 
ninety-three branches. 


A letter of acknowledgment has been received by 
Mr. Fred A. Gilson, of Chicago, addressed to him by 
Grand Duchess Charlotte, of Luxembourg, thanking 
him, as Chairman of the American Committee for Lux- 
embourg Relief, for aid rendered the homeless people 
of a country which has suffered so severely from the 
war. Grand Duchess Charlotte says in her letter: 

“My Prime Minister, Mr. Pierre Dupong, on his re- 


We quote these statements, all too generous, we be- | 
lieve, to encourage both Priests and laymen to continue | 


turn from Canada, gave me a heartening report on — 


your skilfully planned campaign for helping our unfor- 
tunate fellow-countrymen made destitute by the war, 
and he told me of the valuable results achieved in the 
form of cash contributions, blankets, clothing and knit- 
ted garments.” 

Mr. Gilson is wel! known to the members of the CV. 
He has for years served the Catholic Union of Illinois 
as its Recording Secretary while he served as Second 
Vice-President of our national organization for a num- 
ber of years. 


From the very beginning of the Central Verein move- 
ment in our country societies and branches have at all 
times deemed it an indispensable requirement to have 
a Priest for their guidance in matters of morals and re- 
ligion. The aid granted by zealous and forward look- 
ing Priests constitutes a valuable chapter in the history 
of our organization. 

For sometime past the Allegheny County Section of 
the CV has lacked a Spiritual Advisor, until it has now 
been possible for them to induce Fr. Henry Kusnerik, 


_O.F.M.Cap., to accept the office, a Priest who, we be- 


lieve, will devote himself wholeheartedly to his task. 


From a certain Catholic institution of higher learning 


in the Middle West there came to us the following 


commendation: “I value your publication as one of the 


best for the explanation and promotion of the study of 
the Encyclicals.” 


DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


AN DER KATHEDRALE ZU 
SANTA FE. 


(Aus den Lebensnachrichten des hochw. 
Peter Kuppers. ) 


N der linken Hand hielt ich mein K6ffer- 
chen mit Messwein und anderen notigen 
Sachen und in der rechten einen kleinen Kniip- 
pel, um den Esel zu lenken. Ein Esel duldet 
keinen Ziigel und lasst sich nicht mittels Zii- 
gel lenken. Nun, die Reise ging ganz gut und 
ich brauchte nie abzusteigen. Es ist ein Be- 
weis, dass auch ein Esel, und besonders ein Esel, 
festen Fusses die Klippen und holprigen Wege 
des Lebens langsam und mit philosophischer Ruhe 
tiberwinden kann. Alles ware gut gegangen, 
wenn nicht eine moderne Erfindung, von der der 
Esel gar keine Ahnung hatte, gewesen ware. Als 
ich am folgenden Tage auf dem Riickwege mit 
meinem Gefahrten, dem ich volles Vertrauen ent- 
gegen gebracht hatte, denn er hatte mich uber 
alle Schwierigkeiten hinweg gehoben, wieder in 
die Strasse von Rio Resuque einbog, und wir beide 
ganz andachtig dahinzogen, muss mein Esel plotz- 
lich ein Geknatter gehért haben, das ihn aus der 
Fassung brachte, denn er machte einen Seiten- 
sprung und ich ware fast heruntergefallen. Da 
hGrte ich aber auch was los war, denn: Tut, Tut, 
ein Auto ist hinter uns her und es muss kein neues 
gewesen sein, denn es machte einen solchen Spek- 
takel, dass mein Esel vollstandig seine Fassung 
verlor und er lief so rasch ihn seine Beine trugen 
tiber die Ebene und uber die Felder. Ich liess 
mein K6fferchen fallen, mit der linken Hand mich 
an seinem Halse klammernd, gab ich es ihm mit 
dem Kniippel so gut ich konnte. Jedoch liess er 
sich nicht beirren und lief bis ich herunterfiel. Ich 
habe meinen Esel nie wieder gesehen. Die Lek- 
tion ist, dass es immer gefahrlich ist, sich einem 
Esel anzuvertrauen, denn man wird doch be-eselt! 
Die schwerste Arbeit, aber auch die schdnste, 
waren die zahlreichen Krankenrufe an der Kathe- 
drale. Das muss ich sagen: Wenn ein Kranken- 
ruf kam, so wat ich in fiinf Minuten auf meinem 
Pferdchen und tritt los, ganz gleich wohin oder 
wie weit. Ich erinnere mich noch einiger Episo- 
den, die besonders interressant sind. Eines abends 
kam ich sehr spat von einem Krankenrufe heim 
und ich war sehr miide. Nach einem kalten, aus- 
getrockneten Abendessen legte ich mich zu Bett. 
Ich muss wohl in einen tiefen Schlaf gefallen sein, 
denn ich hérte die Hausschelle in meinem eignen 
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Zimmer nicht. Pl6tzlich stand jemand vor mir 
am Bett und schiittelte mich ganz energisch, so 
dass ich ganz erstaunt auffuhr. Ich erkannte mei- 
nen Gefahrten, den ersten Kaplan, der mich ganz 
gefahrlich anfuhr: ,,H6rst du denn deine Schelle 
nicht? Schon eine halbe Stunde hat man ge- 
schellt. Das ist ein Krankenruf und es ist deine 
Pflicht zu gehen’. Als ich die Lage etwas er- 
fasste, sagte ich, ich wiisste, was meine Pflicht 
set und er solle sich nur aus meinem Zimmer vet- 
fiigen, ich wiirde schon gehen. Ich legte rasch 
meinen Schlafrock an und ging an die Eingangs- 
tir des Hauses, wo ein Fraulein stand und mich 
bat, sofort zu ihrem sterbenden Vater zu kommen. 
Ich war gleich bereit; wahrend sie einen Arzt 
holte vom nahen Hospital wartete ich bis dieser 
vorfuhr, um mich mit zu nehmen. Dann ging es 
zum Hause des Sterbenden, den ich jedoch tot 
vorfand. Das tat mir sehr leid. Ein Schlaganfall 
hatte seinem Leben ein Ende gemacht. Nachdem 
ich doch noch die Sterbgebete gesagt hatte, tro- 
stete ich die Familie und fragte schliesslich die 
Tochter, die mich gerufen hatte: ,,Wie lange hast 
Du denn an der Pforte des Pfarrhauses ge- 
schellt?” ,,Eine halbe Stunde,” war die Antwort. 
»Wem hast Du denn zuerst geschellt ” ,,Dem 
ersten Kaplane,”’ war die nachste Entgegnung, 
Und dann” habe ich gefragt? ,,Dann habe ich 
Sie angeschellt und Sie sind auch nicht gekom- 
men.” ,,Und dann hast Du wieder dem anderen 
Kaplan geschellt?” ,,Ja, sagte sie, der kam und 
hat mich zuerst angefahren, und gesagt, dass es 
Ihre Pflicht sei zu kommen, und nicht die seine.” 
Man kann iiber den Fall denken, was man will. 
Ein ahnlicher Fall ereignete sich spater noch ein- 
mal. 

Eines Samstags nachmittages sass ich im Beicht- 
stuhle, als mein Pfarrer herantrat und mir sagte, 
dass eine Kranke auf mich warte in La Canada — 
ungefahr acht Meilen von Santa Fe. Ich verliess 
sofort den Beichtstuhl, bestieg mein Buggy und 
fuhr los. Auf dem Wege merkte ich, dass ein 
kleines Wé6lkchen sich in eine grosse Wolke ver- 
wandelte und ich trieb mein Pferd an so trasch 
als mdglich zu laufen. Als ich am Hause det 
Kranken ankam fielen die ersten schweren Regen- 
tropfen und bald war ein grosses Unwetter in 
voller Entladung. Es dauerte lange und es wurde 
schon dunkel und da es Samstag war und mich 
am Sonntag Morgen andere Pflichten riefen, so 
stieg ich wieder in mein Buggy und fuhr heim. 
Es war schon dunkel, als ich an einen arroyo odet 
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Wasserlauf ankam und das Brausen und Toben 
des Wassers verriet die Gefahr durch zu fahren. 
Mein erster Gedanke war umzukehren, aber wenn 
ein Priester an der Kathedrale fehlt, wie kann der 
Dienst versehen werden an einem Sonntag? Ich 
spornte mein treues Pferdchen an und hinein geht 
es in die Flut. Ich war ja schon sowieso von 
oben vom Regen durchnasst und es schadete 
nichts, der Flut von unten zu begegnen. Wie ich 
auf ‘die andere Seite kam, weiss ich bis heute 
noch nicht; nur fihlte ich wie ich im Wasser sass 
und alles um nich schaukelte und sich flutend be- 
wegte. Da die Gewalt des Wassers uns abwarts 
getrieben hatte, so wusste ich nicht mehr, welche 
Richtung zu nehmen und ich liess meinem Pferd- 
chen freien Lauf. Ein zweites Gewitter entlud 
sich und schliesslich nach zwei Stunden in ent- 
setzlichem Regen, kam ich unter Donner und 
Blitzen in Santa Fe an. Es war zehn Uhr abends. 
An der Kathedrale wiirde ich kein Abendessen 
finden, ausserdem war ich ganz durchnasst, und 
So fuhr ich denn zur Guadalupe Strasse, wo ich 
wusste, dass ich gute Aufnahme finden wiirde. 
Mein Pferdchen band ich am Gitter fest, strei- 
chelte seine Mahne und lief ins Haus. Es war 
das Haus der friiheren Nachbarin von Guadalupe, 
die mir die englischen Predigten verbessert hatte, 
die aber jetzt seit einigen Monaten im Grabe 
tuhte; ihre Tochter bewohnte das Haus allein. 
Sie war im sechzehnten Jahre Lehrerin in den 
Offentlichen Schulen von Santa Fe und eine sehr 
angesehene und fahige Person. Als ich triefend 
nass an die Tir klopfte und meinen Namen nann- 
te, wurde ich sofort eingelassen. Eine warme 
Tasse Kaffe mit etwas Gutem darin brachte mich 
ins Gleichgewicht. Ein Nachbar, ein junger 
Mann, lieh alles Notige, so dass ich bald ausge- 
trocknet da stand. Ein Abendessen sorgte dafiir, 
mich wieder menschlich fiihlen zu lassen. Gerade 
vor Mitternacht fuhr ich zur Kathedrale, wo ich 
mein Pferdchen zuerst gut besorgte und dann leg- 
te ich mich ins Bett. Als der Morgen kam, reg- 
nete es wieder in Strémen, aber ich hatte die erste 
Messe an der Kathedrale und so brauchte ich 
nicht in den Regen hinaus; wie ich mich freute. 
Ich sollte auch die zweite Messe lesen, aber eine 
halbe Stunde vor der zweiten Messe kam wieder 
ein Krankenruf und zwar ein Ruf der keine Mi- 
nute auf sich warten liess. Es war nicht weit von 
der Kathedrale, aber zu Pferde musste man schon 
gehen. Muss ich dem Krankenrufe folgen, oder 
soll mein Kollege es tun? Ich stand kurz vor der 
zweiten Messe und er hatte Zeit genug, denn er 
hatte die letzte Messe. Ich ging ins Zimmer met- 
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nes Kollegen, der gerade aus dem Bett gekrochen 
wart und erzahlte ihm die Notwendigkeit diese 
Krankenrufes. Ich sagte ihm dann: ,,I[ch gehe so- 
fort zu Pferde, aber wenn ich nicht beizeiten zu- 
riick bin, so lesen Sie meine Messe, und auch die, 
welche fiir Sie angesagt ist, denn ich kann nicht 
den Krankenruf besorgen und dann auch noch 
die letzte Messe lesen. Ich bin nicht von Eisen.” 
So energisch hatte ich noch nie zu dem Herrni 
gesprochen —— aber mein Entschluss stand fest. 
Ich ging gleich in die Kiiche und sagte der Ko-. 
chin: ,,Machen Sie flott und geben Sie mir eine: 
gute Tasse Kaffee und noch eine, aber sagen Sie: 
keinem etwas, nachber werde ich es Ihnen erkla-. 
ren,’ als ich das skandalisierte Gesicht der Mexi-- 
kanerin sah. Zwei Tassen Kaffee, das tat gut und 
ohne Sorgen konnte ich jetzt wieder in das nasse | 
Wetter hinaus, denn wenn man inwendig warm 

ist, so ist keine Gefahr von Krankheit. Dann 

gallopierte ich in héchster Eile zu dem Kranken, 
den ich auch noch beizeiten erreichte. Aber jetzt 
fing das Spiel fiir mich an. Besser gesagt, ich 

musste langsam heimreiten, damit ich nicht vor 

der Messe ankam, denn ich konnte ja sowieso 

nicht mehr celebrieren, denn das Fastengebot war 

gebrochen. Langsam bestieg ich mein Pferd und 

im stromenden Regen ritt ich ganz langsam der 

Kathedrale zu. Ich hérte die Glocken lauten und 

ich freute mich so recht, dass ich meinem Kolle- 

gen eins anhangen konnte, denn er musste jetzt 

nicht nur die Messe lesen, sondern auch die Pre- 

digt halte, und dasselbe niusste er zum zweiten 

Male in der letzten Messe tun. Ich ritt so langsam 

heim, dass mich sogar einige verspatete Kirchgan- 

ger verwundert anschauten, besonders da es ganz 

erbarmlich regnete. Als ich an der Kathedrale 

ankam, habe ich zuerst mein Pferdchen besorgt 

und bin dann in die Kiiche und habe mein Friih- 

stick im Speisezimmer eingenommen; auch habe 

ich der Kéchin etwas erklart, aber nicht alles; nur 

soviel.um sie nicht zu skandalisieren. Dann habe 

ich mich den ganzen Morgen nicht mehr blicken 

lassen und ein paar Stiindchen allein auf meinem 

Zimmer taten mir wohl. 

Einmal ware mir doch bald eine Sache schief 
gegangen. Eines Morgens war ein Begrabniss an 
der Kathedrale und ich sollte es halten. Der 
Leichnam sollte um acht Uhr an die Kirchentiir 
gebracht werden, um vom Priester in Empfang 
genommen zu werden. An dem Morgen weiss 
ich nicht wie es gekommen war, aber ich hatte 
atge Magenschmerzen, jedoch war ich um acht 


Uhr fertig in der Sakristei und wartete. Niemand 


kam, und es wurde eine halbe Stunde spater und 
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immer noch spater. Wenn ich etwas hatte zu mir 
nehmen kénnen, hatte es mir nichts ausgemacht, 
aber ich konnte es kaum noch aushalten. Des- 
halb, halb aus Verzweiflung fing ich die Messe 
an und dachte, wenn die Leute mit der Leiche 
kommen, so kénnen sie diese auch ohne mich in 
die Kirche bringen. Alles ging gut bis gerade 
nach dem Offertorium, als ungliicklicherweise der 
Erzbischof von der Sakristei aus in die Kirche 
kam. Ich muss wohl bis hinter die Ohren rot ge- 
worden sein, denn er schaute mich so verbliifft an 
—-und eilte gleich wieder hinaus. Es waren kei- 
ne zwei Minuten vergangen, als mein Pfarrer, 
Msgr. Fourchegu, ganz aufgeregt in die Kirche 
an den Altar trat und mich anherrschte: ,,Was, 
Sie lesen die Messe und niemand hier? Sie dur- 
fen nicht weiter fahren; warten Sie bis die Leiche 
kommt und ich werde sie in Empfang nehmen.” 
Ich blieb bewegungslos vor dem Altare stehen und 
als endlich der Leichenzug kam, wurde die Leiche 
von dem Herrn Pfarrer in Empfang genommen, 
dann sprach er einige Worte, die sich auf meinen 
Ungehorsam bezogen, und ich konnte mit der 
Messe fortfahren. Nach der Messe ging der Pfar- 
rer selber zum Grabe, die Leiche zu beerdigen. 
Die Zeit bis zu seiner Riickkehr war mir sehr lang, 
denn ich dachte, dass eine ordentliche Strafe mei- 
ner wartet. Sobald ich nur seine Schritte im Haus- 
gange horte, folgte ich ihm in sein Zimmer, knie- 
te mich vor ihm hin und bat um Verzeihung. Ich 
bekam eine ordentliche Predigt und die habe ich 
nie vergessen, aber als ich aus dem Zimmer trat, 
war alles wieder gut. Am Nachmittage kam der 
Erzbischof ins Pfarrhaus, offnete meine Zimmer- 
tiir, und da bekam ich nochmals eine gute Ruge 
— mit meinen Magenschmerzen, die uberhaupt 
von keinem beachtet wurden als nur von mir sel- 
ber. Ich musste diese beiden Riigen einfach hin- 
unterschlucken und verdauen. Aber ich fihlte 
mich nachher -besser. 


(Fortsetzung folgt) 


Von altem Schrot und Korn. 


NW/IE ein Hauch aus guter, alter Zeit weht 
einen an, was ein Leser aus einer Vorstadt 
Milwaukees jiingst an uns schrieb: 

,Einliegend noch einen Dollar; geben Sie das 
Geld den Missionen. Einmal im Jahre werde ich 
fiir diesen Zweck einen Dollar senden. Bin 70 
Jahre alt; hab vor einigen Jahren Gelegenheit 
gehabt, die Kunst des Scheerenschleifens durch 
einen deutschen Schleifer zu lernen. Wofiir ich 
Gott:dankbar bin, denn diese Arbeit gehort unter 
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die gelernten Handwerke. Meine Werkstatt und 
das Gotteshaus bedeuten fiir mich alles. Meine 
einzige Liebhaberei ist, Gedichte zu schreiben, 
wann ich Zeit daftir habe. Als unser neues Schul- 
haus eingeweiht wurde, schrieb ich dafiir ein Ge- 
dicht, in dem ich schilderte, wie der Weg zur Kir- 
che fiir die Kinder durch die Schule fiihren muss.” 


Unser wackerer Freund ist sicherlich kein Son- 
derling; doch einer von jenen Mannern, wie man 
sie friiher traf, die mit frommen, frohlichen Her- 
zen durchs Leben schritten und ihr Vergniigen 
darin fanden, zu musizieren, zu basteln, Gebet- 
bucher abzuschreiben, etc., etc. . ,,Shows’’ kannten 
sie nicht und brauchten sie nicht zum Zeitvertreib. 


Contributions for the Library 


Museum Gift 
MISS GERTRUDE SPETTEL, Minn:: Pho- 
tograph of mural in Villa Louis, Prairie du Chien, 
showing the Pontoon Bridge Group, with Michael Spet- 


tel, etc. 
General Library 


REV. JOHN €. DANIEL, Pa.: Die ‘Aller- 
heiligen Kirche von Gleiwitz, 1926—COCHRAN, 
HON. JOHN J.: Washington, D. C., Lester, Richard 
A., Providing for Unemployed Workers in the Tran- 
sition, 1945; Mickey, Karl B., Man and the Soil, 1945; 
Vols. I and II Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association, 1942; Annual Report of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institute for 1943. Wash., 
1944; Memorandum on Regulatory Measures Affecting 
American Foreign Trade, National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, N. Y., 1944; Fleming, Denna Frank, The Unite 
States and The World Court, N. Y., 1945. £ 
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ciety, St. Louis, $5; E. C., Mo., $18; St. Joseph Society, 
Red Rock, Tex., $10; St. Joseph’s Society, Winona, 
Minn., $10; Queen’s Daughters Home Association, St. 
Louis, $5; L. N. Schneider, St. Louis, $38; St. Lawrence 
Benevolent Society, Milwaukee, $25; Catholic Men’s 
Association, Racine, Wis., $25;. Penny Collection, St. 
Francis de Sales Benevolent Society, St. Louis, $1.30; 
St. Monica’s Society, Madison, Minn., $10; St. Boniface 
Benevolent Society, San Jose, Calif., $10; Mrs. Joseph 
Letegano, Miss Anna Benkert, N. Y., $5; Mrs. H. 
Wittrock, N. Y., $5; St. Clotilde Society, St. Cloud, 
Minn., $5; St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society, . Detroit, 
Mich., $10; CWU of Quincy, Quincy, Ill., $10; CWU 
of New York, Inc., $25; Mrs. M. M. Wachholz, Minn., 
$1; M.S. Leueke, Conn., $5; St. Henry’s Society, Ev- 
ansville, Ind., $5; St. Ann’s Society, Fredericksburg, 
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Tex., $10; CWU, .St.: NicholasChurch, Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., $10; St. Joseph Benevolent Society, Brooklyn, N. 
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Verein, Richfountain, Mo., $10; St. Benedict Ct. 782, C. 
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burg, Tex., $16; Rev. E. Hagedorn, Ind., $3; Joseph 
Uhlenkott, Idaho, $5; St. Boniface Society, New Haven, 
Conn., $5; Men’s Section, St. Peter’s Society, Lindsay, 
Tex., $5; Mrs. R. Rohman, Mo., $2; St. Anna’s Society, 
High Hill, Tex., $6.60; Rev. J..F. May, Pa., $15; Br. 
350, C.K. of St. George, Coplay, Pa., $5; St. Augustine 
Men’s Sodality, Breese, Ill., $15; St. Ludwig’s Parish 
Group, Philadelphia, Pa., $7; St. Joseph Men’s Society, 
St. Joseph, Minn., $10; Miss L. M. Freymuth, Mo., $1; 
St. Albertus Kr. Unt. Verein, Philadelphia, Pa., $5; Dis- 
trict League CWU of -Mo., $2.30; Mrs. Catherine Berter, 
Ill., $2.50; H. G. Meyer, Minn., $5; Miss Anna Dirksen, 
Ill, $25; St. Teresa Society, St. Cloud, Minn., $1; P. 
Schoenborn, Minn., $3; St. Francis Heim, Allentown, 
Pa., $10; Catholic Life Assurance Union, San Antonio, 
Tex., $50; St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society, Kansas City, 
Mo., $5; St. Ann’s Society, Harper, Tex., $2.50; St. 
Anne’s -Society . Auxiliary, Cologne, Minn., $10; St. 
Elizabeth Ct. 158, C.O.F., Springfield, Ill., $10; St. J- 
seph Society, Wabasha, Minn., $25; St. Mary’s Catholic 
Aid Association, Jordan, Minn., $5; St. Michael’s Be- 
nevolent Society, Madison, Wis., $10; Mission Group, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., $10; Mrs. J. Maquire, Galif., $1; 
Catholic City Federation, St. Paul, Minn., $5; St. Jo- 
seph’s Society, Newberry, Wis., $5; A. Schwinn, Wis., 
$2; J. E. Beller, N. Y., $1; Aloysius Hall Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $5; Holy Name Society, St. Joseph’s 
Church, Cottleville, Mo., $2; E. Gummersbach, Mo., $30; 
Rev. Jos. A. Bartelme, Wis., $5; St. Peter’s Benevolent 
Society, Milwaukee, $10; Miss E. M. Halfen, IIl.,-$5; 
Catholic Women’s Guild, Holy Trinity Church, Boston, 
Mass., $5; Catholic Kolping Society, Rochester, N. Y., 
$5; Altar Society, Visitation Church, Westphalia, Tex., 
$10; Mrs. Wm. Echele, Mo., $1; Br. 48, C.K. of St. 
George, Latrobe, Pa., $5; Ss. Peter’s and Paul’s Be- 
nevolent Society, San Francisco, Calif., $5; St. Joseph’s 
Society, Rowena, Tex., $10; Junior Holy Name Society, 
St. Peter’s Church, Coplay, Pa., $5; St. Joseph’s Verein 
of St. Martin, Minn., $10; St. Matthew’s .Catholic Be- 
nevolent Society, St. Paul, Minn., $5; C. E. Pauck, Mo., 
$5; St. Joseph Society, Cottonwood, Idaho, $4; St. Law- 
rence Society, Faribault, Minn., $10; A. J. Kern, Minn., 
$1; St. Aloysius Young Men's Society, Utica, N. Y., $5; 
St. Antonius Society, Marystown, Minn., $10; Married 
Men’s Sodality, Our Lady of Sorrows Church, St. Louis, 
$0; Syracuse Local Br., C.V., $5; Total to including 
February 20, 1945, $4745.92. 


Central Bureau Expansion Fund 

Previously reported, $5655.85; Very Rev. Hy. F. 
Schuermann, §.T.D., Mo., on account of Life Member- 
ship, $25; Rev. J. F. May, Pa.,.balance of Life Mem- 
bership, $60; Rev. Joseph J. Ostheimer, Pa., on account 
of Life Membership, $50; Rey. Anthony L. Ostheimer, 
Pa., on account of Life Membership, $50; total to in- 
cluding February 20, 1945, $5840.85. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 
Previously reported, $7263.62; Int. Income, $1.50; 
Surplus Food Administration, $68.20; United Charities, 
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Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 
Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888) 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS, 1, MO. 


Inc., St. Louis, $1385.81; From children attending, $389.- 
51; Total to including February 20, 1945, $9108.64. e 


w 


Cathelic Missions m3 

Previously reported, $4584.43; Wm. J. Kapp, N. Y., 
$3; S. Stuve, Mo.,; $15.CWU of New York; Inc., $15; 
M. S. Leueken, Conn., $10; N. N. Mission Fund, $50; 
Miss M. Keusenkothen, Mo., $10; F. J. Wacker, Wis., 
$1; Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, Mo., $311; N. N., Mo., $607.- 
55; Total to including February 20, 1945, $5592.98. 


Gifts in Kind + 


were received from the following men and organizations: 
of men (including receipts of February 17): Si 


Books from: St. Anthony’s Monastery, Mara- 
thon, Wisconsin (18 cartons); Rev. John Heinzlmaier, 
California (33 books); Rev. Paul Landsmann, Louisi- 
ana (33 books); Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1 car- 
ton); Rev, Andrew Bauer, O.S.B., Ind. (2); Rev. Leo 
P. Henkel, Ill. (1); Rev. George Timpe, P.S.M., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (10) : 

Magazines and Newspapers from: J. w. 
Cashin, Illinois (magazines and newspapers); Family 
Protective Life Assurance Society, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin (magazines); H. J. Jacobsmeyer, Mo.- (magazines 
and newspapers); Rev. Paul LLandsmann, Louisiana 
(magazines), and M. Unkel, Ili. (magazines). 


Articles for Church and Sanctuary 
Use, from: Rev. A. A. Wempe, Mo. (1 set brevi- 
aries); Rev. Joseph Qstheimer, Pa. (1 white vest- 
ment, 1 white cope, 2 benediction veils, 1 benediction 
bourse, 1 preaching Stole). 


Miscellaneous, from: Rev. A. A. Wempe, 


Mo. (greeting cards) ; Herder Book Co., St. Louis (pam- 
phlets). é ee 
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